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Hyazgar(Desert Dream) 


o|OfA7-= / Hyazgar 

Directed by ZHANG Lu / 5 # 

2007, 123min, 35mm, 12000ft, 1.85:1, Color, Doloy SRD 
Cast Bat-ulzii (Hungai), SEO Jeong (CHOU Soon-hee) 
Scheduled Release Date May 2007 

Production Budget US$ 1,200,000 

PRODUCTION G21M 

INTERNATIONAL SALES Rezo Films 


’'m a Cyborg, but that’s OK 


MfO| E47 X|GF 2H} / Ssaibogu-jiman Gwen-chana 
Directed by PARK Chan-wook 

2006, 105min, 35mm, 2.35:1, Color, Doloy SRD 

Cast JUNG Ji-hoon(Il-soon), IM Soo-jung(Young-goon) 
Release Date December 7, 2006 

Production Budget US$ 3M 

PRODUCTION MOHO FILM 

INTERNATIONAL SALES CJ Entertainment Inc. 


Ice Bar 


OFO|AAI7|/ Ice ke-ki 

Directed by YEO In-gwang 

2006, 107min, 35mm, 2.35:1, Color, Doloy SRD 

Cast PARK Ji-bin (Young-rae), SHIN Ae-ra (Yong-rae’s mother), 
Release Date August 24 2006 

Production Budget US$ 2.4M 

PRODUCTION MK PICTURES 

INTERNATIONAL SALES MK PICTURES 


Like a Virgin 


AofatAt OF LI / Cheonhajangsa Madonna 

Directed by LEE Hae-young, LEE Hae-jun 

2006, 117min, 35mm, 2.35:1, Color, Dolby Digital 

Cast RYU Deok-hwan (OH Dong-gu), BAEK Yoon-shik (Wrestling Coach) 
Release Date August 31 2006 

Production Budget US$ 2.5M 

PRODUCTION Sidus FNH Corporation (co-produced with banzakbanzak) 
INTERNATIONAL SALES CJ Entertainment Inc. 























AD LIB NIGHT 


Of SWot AU! / A-ju Teuk-byul-han Son-nim 

Directed by LEE Yoon-ki 

2006, 99min, 35mm, 9OO9Ft, 1.85:1, Color, Dolby SRD 

Cast HAN Hyo-joo (LEE Bo-kyung), KIM young-min (KIM Ki-young) 
Release Date November 30, 2006 

Production Budget US$300,000 

PRODUCTION Ad Lib night Production 

INTERNATIONAL SALES Cineclick Asia 


Dasepo Naughty Girls 


ChA]3£ AL} / Dasepo So-nyeo 

Directed by E. J-yong 

2006, 112min, 35mm, 10,080ft, 1.85:1, Color, Doloy SRD 

Cast KIM Ok-bin (Poor Girl), PARK Jin-woo (Anthony), LEE Kyun (One Eye) 
Release Date August 10, 2006 

Production Budget US$ 3.2 M 

PRODUCTION ahnsworld 

INTERNATIONAL SALES Mirovision Inc. 


No Regret 


S3|StA| 20} / Hu-hwae-ha-ji An-ah 

Directed by LEESONG Hee-il 

2006, 110min, 6mm DV, 1.85:1, Color, Dolby Digital 

Cast LEE Young-hoon (LEE Su-min), LEE Han (SONG Jae-min) 
Release Date November 16, 2006 

Production Budget US $ 100,000 

PRODUCTION Generation Blue Films 

INTERNATIONAL SALES Fortissimo Films (Hong Kong Office) 


Woman on the Beach 


oH Q| Of91 / Haebyuneui Yeoin 

Directed by Hong Sangsoo 

2006, 127min, 35mm, 1,152ft,1.85:1, Color, Doloy SRD 

Cast KIM Seung-woo (KIM Joong-rae), KO Hyun-joung (KIM Moon-sook) 
KIM Tae-woo (WON Chang-wook), SONG Sun-mi (CHOI Sun-hee) 
Release Date: August 31, 2006 

Production Budget US$ 1.45 M 

PRODUCTION bom Film Productions Co., Ltd 

INTERNATIONAL SALES Mirovision Inc. 
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Two Animated Films 
Supported by KOFIC are 
Released 


In January 2007, two domestic animated 
films received their theatrical release in 
Korea, where releases of domestic ami- 
mated features are rare. They include 
<Robot Taekwon V>, in a digitally restored 
version, carried out by KOFIC over three 
years, and <Yobi, the five-tailed Fox>, which 
was produced with support by KOFIC. 





<Robot Taekwon V> is a film which has 
made a meaningful mark in the history of 
Korean animation, ranking 2nd at the box 
office on its release in 1976. Having lost the 
Original negative film, the original version 
couldn't be shown, but in 2003 a duplicated 
negative film was found and revived through 
3 years of elaborate restoration. In addition, 
transcending a gap of 30 years, it proved its 
timeless character when it ranked No.1 in 
advance ticket sales prior to its 2007 
release. 

<Yobi, the five-tailed Fox> is the 2nd fea- 
ture-length animation by LEE Sung-kang, 
who won a feature-length Grand Prix at the 
Annecy International Animated Film Festival 
in 2002 with <My Beautiful Girl, Mari>. <My 
Beautiful Girl, Mari> is valued as a piece 
that has upgraded the level of Korean ani- 
mation: it was also supported by KOFIC with 


the greatest amount for a single piece. The 
film harmonized splendid color resembling a 
watercolor painting, active images and mys- 
tical music. 


KOFIC-Supported Film 
Productions Draw Overseas 
Invitations 


A large number of domestic art films which 
were produced/supported by KOFIC have 
received invitations to international film festi- 
vals. Firstly, <Driving with My Wife’s Lover> 
by KIM Tae Sik and <Never Forever> by 
Gina KIM have advanced to the 21st 
Sundance Film Festival. <Driving with My 
Wife’s Lover>, which was invited to the 


<Driving with My Wife’s Lover> 
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Pusan International Film Festival and got a 
good response, was sent to the ‘World 
Cinema’ competition section and <Never 
Forever>, a co-production between Korea 
and the U.S. was sent to the main US 
Competition section. Notably, <Driving with 
My Wife’s Lover> was also invited to the 
36th International Film Festival Rotterdam’s 
‘Cinema of the Future’ section, indicating a 
growing interest in this piece. 

Besides these films, Zhang Lu’s 
<Hyazgar(Desert Dream)>, a recipient of 
KOFIC production support in 2006, 
advanced to the competition section of the 
57th Berlin International Film Festival, 
arousing interest. 

KOFIC’s production support programs for 


art films encourage the diversity of Korean 
film, providing up to 400 million won annu- 
ally to 5 works, in order to stabilize the pro- 
duction environment for low-budget art films. 


KOFIC Promoting New 
International Development 
Programs 


KOFIC, having led in supporting the 
release of Korean films in international mar- 
kets and in international brand making, is 
currently involved in diverse activities includ- 
ing publishing new books, supporting 
Korean film libraries in major universities, 
expanding the Filmmakers Development 
Lab, and supporting the participation of 
Korean producers at the Rotterdam Lab. 

KOFIC will annually issue not only the 
Korean directors books which it started to 
publish from 2005, but is also planning to 
issue a <Who’s Who> series, which is to 
introduce the main figures of the Korean film 
industry to the international film community. 
In 2007 KOFIC will release the first series of 
<Who’s Who>, including leading figures’ 
basic information and interviews with major 
investors, producers, and sales companies 
to be distributed from the 2007 edition of the 
Pusan International Film Festival. A <Who’s 
Who: Korean Actors Series> will also be 
published in 2008. 

Supporting Korean film libraries in major 
universities is a business in which KOFIC 
chooses several international universities 
and supports the founding of a Korean Film 
Section in the libraries of those universities. 
Through this business KOFIC will raise peo- 
ple’s interest in Korean film and support 
Korean film researchers. 

The Filmmakers Development Lab(FDL) 
has already hosted its first fellows in 2006, 
and in 2007, in its 2nd year, will Support film 
productions of Korean filmmakers who have 
an international perspective, expending the 
program and connecting it to the 
IFP(Independent Feature Project) and the 
PPP in the Pusan International Film 
Festival. 

KOFIC also supports Koreans producers’ 
joining in the Rotterdam Producers Lab, 
selecting two producers to raise the interna- 
tional awareness of Korean producers. 
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Development Plan 
for Korean Films Announced 


A mid-to long-term plan for Korean 
Film has been announced, representing 
the government’s plan to make Korea 
one of the five strongest film making 
countries in the world, by investing KRW 
640.3 billion over the next five years. 
Included in this plan, announced on 
October 23, 2006 by the Ministry of 
Culture and Tourism and the Korea Film 
Development Special Committee (the 
Committee) of the Uri Party jointly, are 
the securing of an art film theater sup- 
porting the production of different genre 
types, raising a film development fund 
and utilizing those funds, activating spe- 
cialized companies in the culture indus- 
try, barring unlawful downloading of 
films, enhancing the welfare of film 
industry workers, fostering specialists, 
advancing the technological capabilities 
of the industry, establishing a digital cin- 
ema base, enhancing the success rates of 
Korean film in overseas markets by 
building an overseas advance strategy 
center, coordinating productions with 
foreign companies to stimulate co-pro- 
duction activity, and supporting a 
regional media center and foreign film 
festivals. 

To this end, the government is 
expected to raise a KRW 500 billion film 
development fund, using KRW 200 bil- 
lion from the government, theater 
admission charges worth KRW 200 bil- 
lion, and the existing film promotion 
fund of KRW 155 billion. The govern- 
ment also plans to raise a total of KRW 
640.3 billion from other sources, includ- 
ing a national fund of KRW 81.0 billion, a 
regional fund of KRW 41.0 billion, and 
others worth KRW 121.8 billion. In the 
meantime, the government and the 
assembly have passed related laws, later 
than expected, to prepare for securing 
these funding sources. Currently, the 
Film Promotion Committee is preparing 
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to forma new team to manage the fund. 


Korean Multiplexes in China 


Domestic multiplex companies began 
their push into China. CJ CGV, with the 
largest chain in Korea, opened its 1st 
multiplex in China under the name of 
‘Sang Young CGV,’ in Shanghai on 
October 22, 2006. Established in the 
Daning International Commercial 
Square, Jabay-gu, Region, 
Shanghai, Sang Young CGV is equipped 
with six theaters seating 1,000, and one 
38-seat VIP theater. At Sang Young 
CGV, dispatched CGV personnel have 
been placed in charge of all employee 
training. CJ CGV CEO, PARK Dong-ho, 
revealed that, ‘starting with the ist mul- 


Pusi 


tiplex, we plan to move into other 
Chinese cities, including Beijing, and 
even possibly to other foreign countries, 
including the U.S.’ Megabox also estab- 
lished a company overseas in China 
named Beijing Zhongguan MEGABOX 
Cinema Co. Ltd at the end of 2006. Its 
main business is theaters. A person 


related to Megabox said, ‘we plan to 
open a theater in Beijing and in other 
cities across China in the first half of this 
year.’ As the Korean market has become 
saturated with overheated competition, 
the push into China by domestic multi- 
plexes is forecast to continue into the 
future. 


Hollywood's Branch Offices 
Join Hands with Korean 
Distributors 


Total retreat, or long-term strategy? 
Attention has been drawn to the part- 
nership of Hollywood distributors with 
local distributors. On December 1, 2006, 
CJ Entertainment announced that it had 
made an agreement in which it would 
exclusively distribute Paramount studio 
films in Korea. According to the arrange- 
ment, CJ Entertainment would be in 
charge of the theatrical distribution of 
Paramount films and home videos 
(VHS, DVD) from Feb. 1, 2007. At the 
same time, UIP was dissolved, and 
Universal formed a new company called 





Han-ryu star Jung Woo-sung (left) and Kim Tae-hee at opening ceremony in ‘Sang Young CGV’ China. 


Universal Pictures International. Some 
suggested this was a result of 
Paramount’s DreamWorks SKG project, 
one in which CJ Entertainment is heav- 
ily involved. However, others have 
claimed that the standing of Hollywood 
film distributors in Korea has narrowed 
since the continued strong position of 
Korean films domestically. From the 
viewpoint of Hollywood direct distribu- 
tors, securing local partner agreements 
is profitable because it enables them to 
effectively distribute their films in 
Korean, working with distributors that 
have secured a network of multiplexes. 
An individual closely related with invest- 
ment distribution said ‘the merger 
between Sony Pictures and Buena Vista 
is also in line with this trend.’ 


Film Union and 
Management Reach an 
Agreement 


The film industry labor and manage- 
ment have reached a collective agree- 
ment, including the provision of 12-hour 
workdays. The body formed to negotiate 
between the Federation of Korea Film 
Workers’ Union and the Korea Film 
Producers’ Association reached an 
agreement on a number of issues after 
ten meetings. These agreements include 
the A Application of a standard employ- 
ment agreement, A Adherence to the 
Labor Standard Act to stabilize employ- 
ment, A Punishments and dismissals by 
way of a common committee to be 
formed by both labor and management, 
and the A Securing of menstruation holi- 
days and paid holidays. The collective 
negotiations, which began on June 27, 
2006, was considered ‘an industry-first 
negotiation window between labor and 
management.’ However, there were a 
number of stumbling blocks before the 
negotiations were able to achieve tangi- 
ble results. In particular, the opinion gap 
between staff and producers was wide in 
terms of matters of regulation for labor 
hours. Both labor and management 
yielded after five to eight hour marathon 
negotiation sessions, finally agreeing on 
an Article stipulating, ‘One labor day 
shall be considered to be based on 12 
hours; however, employees may work 


Interview with KANG Woo-suk 





‘| will become No. 1 in the Korean film industry’ 


One of the biggest power brokers in the Korea movie industry, Director KANG 
Woo-suk, has now returned to the industry where he made his name. Making clear his 
intention to focus on directing, Director KANG Woo-suk returned to Cinema Service in 
November 2006, and heavily reshuffled the organization. He has also been working 
on the formation of a KRW 50 billion-scale KANG Woo-suk fund, and, externally, he is 
driving the fundamental reorganization of Choongmu-ro as a whole. 





As the KANG Woo-suk fund has a large amount of money, where are you plan- 
ning to invest with the fund? 

| will invest the money mainly in probably hit productions from among the screenplays 
we have coming in. Of course, | will invest in Cinema Service, and | can invest in other 
films made by other companies. The initial task of this fund is to generate profits. | 
have to show the backers that the film business is a profitable business, so it can then 
attract more funding. As for me personally, | don’t get any incentives for five years, or 
until | achieve a 60% the profit rate. 


How did you come up with the KANG Woo-suk fund idea. 

| started mapping it out from early 2006. | expected that there might come a period when 
we could not make any more films if the listed film companies collapsed. | anticipated 
this might happen if we saw too many films being produced because too many film com- 
panies began listing on the stock market. My expectations turned out to be real. 


The reaction from Choongmu-ro to the KANG Woo-suk fund is basically favor- 
able. | think your timing is superb. 

When | told people | would focus on directing, that meant that | would not participate in 
the film industry itself. However, Choongmu-ro has now shrunk. When | saw that, | 
started thinking, ‘Wait a minute, am | being too idle?’ 


Reshuffling Cinema Service means that you will bear comparison with CJ 
Entertainment and Showbox. 
We have to be No. 1, whether we are compared with others or not. 


How is it going with the new film? Many people are expecting a comedy. 
The reason | didn’t make a comedy is because there haven’t been any decent comedy 
screenplays . Anyway, my next project will be a comedy. Get ready to laugh! 
MOON Seok 
CINE 21 
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overtime that takes their working day to 
up to 15 hours per day, (66 hours 
weekly), where agreed upon by both par- 
ties.’ Customary practices of ‘24-hour all 
night shooting’ will now attract the pay- 
ment of overtime allowances. Currently, 
labor and management are struggling 
over terms of the last disputed wage 
issue, that of the ‘renewable per year’ 
item. Both parties suggest that while 
they cannot predict the outcome, they 
remain confident that they will reach an 
agreement. Both parties also speak of 
their shared duty towards ‘the develop- 
ment of Korean films.’ 


Grand Debut 
for the Asian Film Market 


Can Pusan assume the mantle of the 
Asian film industry’s premier hub? 
Asia’s best film festival, the Pusan 
International Film Festival, threw this 
question to itself during its 11th festival. 
The 2006 Pusan International Film 
Festival, ending on October 20, with 
Ning Hao’s latest film, <Crazy Stone>, 
was the festival marking the PIFF’s 
effort to prove its significance at the cen- 
ter of Asia’s film industry. Attended by 


IANS tat 





approximately 3,500 representing 562 
companies from 40 countries, the Asian 
Film Market, held at the PIFF, bore 
fruitful results. At first, the market’s run- 
ning between the Toronto Film Festival 
and the American Film Market caused 
concern. However, it ultimately proved 
successful. Many sales agreement were 
made, including <Across the Years>, 
sold to France’s Wild Bunch, <Fall>, to 
Japanese Sony Pictures, and <No 
Regret>, to Fortissimo. The ‘Star 
Summit Asia,’ essentially a market for 
actors and actresses, was also held at the 
festival, attracting the participation of a 
number of Asian celebrities, such as 
Japan’s Yu Aoi, China’s Guo Xiaodong 
and Zhou Xun, and Korea’s HWANG 
Jung-min, and JANG Jin-young. 
Discussions about joint Asian projects 
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were held, with most participants con- 
firmed the event as a satisfactory first. It 
is also generally considered that PPP, 
which extended its sphere outside Asia, 
and BIFCOM, which operated the 
booths, made great strides. 


Distributors Caught for 
Unfair Trade Practices 


Major Korean investment distributors 
and Hollywood direct distributors 
received ‘yellow cards’ from the Fair 
Trade Commission. According to the 
Fair Trade Commission, four major dis- 
tributors, including Mediaplex 
(Showbox), CJ Entertainment, Cinema 
Service, and Warner Brothers, engaged 
in unfair trade practices, such as “declin- 
ing film distribution to individual the- 
atres.’ The Fair Trade Commission 
explained that theaters such as Jeonju 
Cinema Town were denied film distribu- 
tion by both Showbox and CJ 
Entertainment, and were subsequently 
ordered to suspend operation because 
they were unable to fulfill their obliga- 
tions in terms of Korean film content 
levels. The aforementioned distributors 
promised to correct the problem after 
the Commission’s findings. However, the 
problem persists. A person connected to 
one distributor said, ‘The distribution 
business itself involves the natural selec- 
tion of venues, and we simply cannot 
give out prints as theaters require.’ He 
asked if it was also a violation of fair 
trade if distributors did not supply prod- 
ucts to businesses having financial prob- 
lems. The Fair Trade Commission 
warned the distributors that they would 
continue monitoring them, and that the 
distributors would suffer a heavier pun- 
ishment if they were caught committing 
the same violations in the future. 


FTA: TV Ads Receive 
Conditional Broadcast 


<A Letter from Hometown>, a TV 
commercial produced by film makers 
and farmers, received a ‘Broadcastable 
on conditions’ decision by the Korea 
Advertising Review Board. The reason 
given was that, ‘In part, it contains facts, 
however, generally, it contains expres- 


sions that may mislead consumers, and 
it also deals with one-sided assertions 
and explanations with regard to the 
event under dispute adjustment by the 
national organization. This TV commer- 
cial, produced by a number of film 
industry professional, including Director 
KIM Kyung-hyung of <My Tutor 
Friend> and which cast farmers from 
Haman-gun, Gyeongsangnam-do, con- 
tains content saying, ‘Farmers and their 
families have been adversely affected by 
the Korea-U.S.A. FTA.’ The film industry 
rejects the findings. Director KIM 
Kyung-hyung has criticized the decision, 
asking why the government’s commer- 
cial in support of the FTA can be broad- 
cast unconditionally, yet the opposition’s 
opinion cannot be broadcast. 


Production Levels Expected 
to Decrease in 2007 


Korean films, exceeding one hundred 
in 2006, are expected to number far less 
in 2007. A source from KOFIC Studios 
said ‘studio schedules had been tight, 
but by October last year, far fewer films 
were being shot.’ The Pusan Film 
Commission also said that ‘the number 
of applications for location support has 
reduced noticeably in the latter half of 
last year when compared with the first 
half.’ With an increased number of pro- 
ductions, the aggravated profit rates, 
which have slowed down the develop- 
ment of Korean films for several years, 
decreased further, according to analysis 
both inside and outside the industry. 
Major domestic distributors, such as CJ 
Entertainment and Showbox, have not 
invested in many new films for 2007, 
because they have a number of unre- 
leased films on their hands. A CEO from 
a production company claimed that 
major investment-distribution compa- 
nies such as CJ Entertainment and 
Showbox already have their line-ups 
filled to the first half of next year. “They 
say there is plenty of money in the film 
industry,’ he said, ‘But not many funds 
seem to be flowing.’ 


LEE Young-jin 
CINE 21 


* Ranks are based on admissions in Seoul and the source is from KOFIC 
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Pirates of the Caribbean 2 
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The Host 
King and the Clown 
Tazza : The High Rollers 
My Boss, My Teacher 
Hanbando 
Maundy Thursday 
200 Pounds Beauty” 
Forbidden Quest 
Marrying the Mafia 3 
My Scary Girl 
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Mission: Impossible III 
Pirates of the Caribbean 2 
The Da Vinci Code 
Poseidon 
X-Men: The Last Stand 
Night at the Museum 
The Devil Wears Prada 
Superman Returns 
The Chronicles of Narnia 


The Holiday” 
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2006/07/27 
2005/12/29 
2006/09/28 
2006/05/03 
2006/07/06 
2006/01/19 
2006/05/18 
2006/07/13 
2006/09/14 
2006/12/14 


2006/07/27 
2005/12/29 
2006/09/28 
2006/01/19 
2006/07/13 
2006/09/14 
2006/12/14 
2006/02/23 
2006/09/21 
2006/04/06 


2006/05/03 
2006/07/06 
2006/05/18 
2006/05/31 
2006/06/15 
2006/12/21 
2006/10/26 
2006/06/28 
2005/12/29 
2006/12/14 


Showbox/Mediaplex 
Cinema Service 
CJ Entertainment 
UIP Korea 
Buena Vista 
CJ Entertainment 
Sony Pictures 
CJ Entertainment 
Prime Entertainment 


Showbox/Mediaplex 


Showbox/Mediaplex 
Cinema Service 
CJ Entertainment 
CJ Entertainment 
CJ Entertainment 
Prime Entertainment 
Showbox/Mediaplex 
CJ Entertainment 
Showbox/Mediaplex 
CJ Entertainment 


UIP Korea 
Buena Vista 
Sony Pictures 
Wanor Bros. 
20th Century Fox 
20th Century Fox 
20th Century Fox 
Wanor Bros. 
Buena Vista 


UIP Korea 


3,571,254 
3,440,976 
2,091,058 
1,584,202 
1,525,853 
1,502,821 
1,144,795 
1,077,033 

980,772 

969,306 


= 


3,571,254 
3,440,976 
2,091,056 
1,502,821 
1,077,033 
980,772 
969,306 
868,692 
179,445 
766,007 


1,584,202 
1,525,853 
1,144,795 
187,738 
699,530 
668,943 
664,697 
646,008 
497,796 
493,000 


13,019,740 
12,302,831 
6,847,777 
5,/40,789 
4,628,903 
6,105,431 
3,339,082 
3,880,308 
3,132,320 
3,561,866 


13,019,740 
12,302,831 
6,847,777 

6,105,431 

3,880,308 

3,132,320 
3,561,866 
2,010,022 
3,464,516 
2,286,745 


* on screen 
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4,628,903 
3,339,082 
2,214,600 
2,096,180 
2,045,637 
1,730,719 
1,764,758 
2,905,133 
1,136,000 
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REPORT 1 Trends in Korean Action Films 


Melodrama Saved the Gangsters 


The melodramatic sensibilities of the action film genre 


ction films represented the single 
most common genre among the 
2006 lineup of Korean films. As 
the most popular type of film in Korea, 
action films have offered new kinds of 
adventures and made some attempts to 
evolve in 2006. The transformation is 
discussed below. 





YOO Ha’s <A Dirty Carnival> is about 
a film director whose friend is the mus- 
cle of a ‘Jopok’(gangster) organization. 
The film director is planning to make a 
film about Jopoks. He is Min-ho, and in 
his film he wants to interview the actual 
life of his elementary school friend, 
Byung-doo (ZO In-sung), who is part of 
a Jopok organization. Despite 
Byung-doo’s insistence that he makes a 
‘true’ gangster film about loyalty and 
honor, Min-ho creates a scandal by 
shooting a real-life incident. Like the 
Jopoks that are sacrificed for conspira- 
cies and betrayals in <A Dirty Carnival>, 
Min-ho is a pathetic film director/artist, 
who has to fight way beyond his weight 
class to survive. The film director finds 
himself on the same path as the Jopoks, 
and they are all betrayed and exploited. 
They betray their friends, superiors, and 
families, and extort possessions from 
others. In that sense, the film director, 


<A Dirty Carnival> 
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Min-ho, becomes an exploiter of the 
story. He leaks secrets revealed by 
Byung-doo in his film, risking 
Byung-doo’s life in the process. Busy 
taking care of his sick mother and his 
younger sister and brother, Byung-doo 
needs to take the reigns of the organiza- 
tion, exploiting impoverished evictees in 
doing so. The story’s thematic intent is 
simple: a betrayal leads to another 
betrayal, and exploitation leads to 


exploitation. 


The Exploitation of Genre 


The concept of ‘exploitation’ appears 
meaningful here because it is the very 
characteristic driving the success of 
existing Korean male films, as much as it 
is explored in <A Dirty Carnival>. Over 
the past few years, this ‘male film’ genre 
has dramatically expanded in number 
and form. Films that can be categorized 


<Righteous Ties> 
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as ‘male films’ such as Jopok comedies, 
Jopok Noir, Jopok thrillers, detective 
films, and teenage gangster films have 
been produced almost endlessly. This 
genre has evolved through repeated 
self-duplication processes that have 
become ‘exploitive,’ and that have now 
resulted in critical self-reflective exam- 
ples, such as <A Dirty Carnival>. Also 
witnessed in <Righteous Ties>, the 
genre is now trying to examine itself 
through duplication. In among the 
homely feel of the ‘Honam’ dialect, 
secret feuding between organizations, 
and a war that does not know families, 
siblings, or loyalty, this film explores 
betrayal and revenge with a twist rarely 
seen in Jopok action films. Not known 
as someone who hampers himself with 
the typical rules of a genre, Director 
JANG Jin has here attempted to rewrite 
the Jopok film - a symbolic male film - 
in his own way. Mocking the superficial 


if 


characteristics of a genre usually 





<Cruel Winter Blues> 


wrapped in loyalty, friendship, and 
fidelity among men, JANG attempts to 
reach the essence of male films as they 
appear in his mind. The title of the film, 
<Righteous Ties> is expressive of this 
very thing. DONG Chi-sung, (JUNG 
Jae-young), fully expresses his desire to 
throw away the fake lineage he had 
before going to jail and establish a new 
family tree, implicitly protesting that the 
‘Jopok ideology,’ reproduced repeatedly 
in Korean films, is, in fact, a false por- 
trayal. Like Chi-sung examines the lin- 
eage of the Jopok world, Director JANG 
Jin is trying to redraw the map of the 
Korean Jopok genre. Although it is not a 
drastic change, we can sense subtle dif- 
ferences in the Korean male films of 
2006. The Jopok genre has been 
accepted as a type of ‘myth’ among 
Korean genre films. Jopok films are typi- 
cally based on the ties between men. 
This construction of a man’s world, 
based on friendship and loyalty, neces- 
sarily depicts Jopoks as heroes or super 
humans transcending the spirit of the 
times. Despite actually being people 
that, in reality, created gangs in the dirty 
back streets of Seoul and capitalist cor- 
ruption of the highest order, Jopoks in 
films are depicted as humans who cher- 
ish fidelity and loyalty. The myth of 
Jopok films which mythify the violent 
masculine world - has expanded and 
been reproduced along with the popular 
success of the genre. Recently released 
male films have modified this myth. 
They destroyed the rules of the Jopok 
action films which had hardened as 
men’s films little by little, planting new 
sensibilities in the stories. Another vari- 
able that led to the changes in the Jopok 
action genre in 2006 was ‘melodrama.’ 


The melodrama, a genre normally con- 
sidered a female genre, infiltrated Jopok 
genre, spreading its characteristics from 
the inside. <A Dirty Carnival>, 
<Righteous Ties>, <Cruel Winter 
Blues>, and <Sunflower> are examples 
of this change. The changes in the char- 
acteristics of the Jopok genre can be 
found in ‘non-executed actions.’ In the 
aforementioned films, men who had to 
perform an order or duty from a supe- 
rior, without any mistakes, began losing 
their positions. We no longer see the 
reckless beast fiercely running toward its 
object. What we see instead is a sensitive 
man reflecting on the harshness of his 
life, shedding tears before the lost values 
of respect for life, and sometimes break- 
ing down in front of a ‘mother figure,’ 
mother who warmly embraces him. 
Jopok films of the ‘action’ genre, which 
should force the protagonist to take 
action, are being captured by melodra- 
matic sensibilities. 


Self-Reflecting Action Films 


<Cruel Winter Blues> clearly illus- 
trates how the laws of the Jopok world, 
governed by the merciless order of rank- 
ing, orders, and obedience, has broken 
down because of the sentimental genre 
of ‘melodrama.’ Headed by <Cruel 
Winter Blues>, the male film protago- 
nists in 2006 were conflict-ridden and 
shaken by a sentimentality they had not 
previously needed to deal with. They 
met tragic ends because of their hesitat- 
ing before a task, failing often to take 
action at critical moments. Byung-doo of 
<A Dirty Carnival>, Jae-moon (SUL 
Kyung-gu) of Cruel Winter Blues, and 
Tae-sik (KIM Rae-won) of <Sunflower> 
have all been afflicted in this way. In 
turn, as the heroes lose the intractable 
confidence required to take action, the 
entire genre begins to crumble. The 
male sense of purpose is replaced by 
something else. Masculine actions are 
substituted with melodramatic emo- 
tions. The circumstances where 
‘emotions’ work their way above or 
swallow - ‘actions’ tend to arise within 
the melodrama formula. In <Cruel 
Winter Blues>, Jae-moon hesitates in 
front of Dae-sik, walking out of the 
restaurant instead of killing him. When 
action and emotion confront each other, 


Jae-moon cannot execute his task to the 
last. It is a woman that intervenes in this 
process. Byung-doo is arrested in <A 
Dirty Carnival> as a result of his rela- 
tionship with his first love, Hyun-joo 
(LEE Bo-young), whereas the protago- 
nists of <Cruel Winter Blues> and 
<Sunflower> lose their own masculine 
characteristics due to overwhelming 
maternal influence. The protagonists of 
these male films who have no choice but 
to accept these new feminine character- 
istics cannot proceed as per usual, and 
drift away from their tasks and objec- 
tives. Psychologically tormented protag- 
onists, of course, are hardly new. Jopoks 
or gangs have always had their conflicts, 
but they are being confronted by femi- 
nine or melodramatic emotions, such as 
motherhood and love of family. The dif- 
ference is that these are not being 
prompted by masculine emotions, such 
as friendship. The combination of the 
Jopok films and melodrama has led to 
meaningful changes in male films in 
2006. In this year, the non-divine family 
tree of male films, driven by falsehoods 
and the logic of power, has experienced 
a genre refraction under the influence of 
femininity or melodrama. This curious 
refraction as if the genre is reflecting on 
itself has been a most meaningful 
adventure in itself. 


JANG Byung-won 
FILM 2.0 


<Sunflower> 
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_ REPORT 2 The Hundred Best Korean Films 


100 Scenes of Korea’s Film History 


The top 100 Korean films as chosen by the Korean Film Archive 


ilmmakers and moviegoers to have 

emerged from the 1990s have been 

cut off from pre-1980s Korean film 
history. The public interest in Korean 
film history began to grow around the 
late 1990s. Korean film history is not so 
much being ‘rediscovered’ at present, 
but is rather being newly constructed. 
These 100 films represent entry points 
into Korean film history. 


In line with the compressed develop- 
ment of Korea’s modern history, Korean 
film history has shown features of dras- 
tic change. In the history of sudden 
changes, we more easily locate cut-offs 
than continuity. Filmmakers and movie- 
goers to have emerged from the 1990s 
have been cut off from pre-1980s Korean 
film history. Film tradition to them was 
considered as Hollywood or European 
films, rather than old Korean films. It 
was only the late 1990s, that researchers 
began developing an interest in Korean 
film history, with this interest gradually 
widening and deepening that among the 
public. However, interest does remain 
insufficient. In the late 1990s, KIM 
Ki-young, YOO Hyun-mok, and SHIN 
Sang-ok were ‘rediscovered,’ and LEE 
Man-hee suddenly ‘reemerged’ in 2005, 
with these phenomena being attribut- 
able to recent aforementioned trends. 
Korean film history is not so much being 
‘rediscovered’ at present, but is rather 
being newly constructed. 

The KFA has selected two films from 
the 1930s, four from the 1940s, eleven 
from the1950s, thirty-two from the 1960s, 
eleven from the 1970s, twenty-three from 
the 1980s, and seventeen from the1990s 
(up to 1996). Compared with other lists, 
the KFA’s list is unique for its inclusion of 
films from the 1960s or before, reflecting 
a deep consideration of archives as histor- 
ical records. 
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The oldest film selected was YANG 
Ju-nam’s <Sweet Dream> of 1936, 
which the KFA added to its collection in 
2005 through the cooperation of the 
China Film Archive. In this film, we can 
see Gyeongseong in the 1930s, and the 
legendary actor, MUN Yae-bong. The 
most recent films on the list, released in 
1996, include HONG Sangsoo’s shocking 
debut film, <The Day A Pig Fell Into The 
Well>, JANG Sun-woo’s <A Petal>, 
which allegorically interpreted ‘5.18 
Gwangju Democratic Uprising,’ and IM 
Kwon-taek’s <Festival>, depicting filial 
piety one of the most important tradi- 
tional Korean virtues from a simple, yet 
in-depth viewpoint. 


Three Masters: 
IM Kwon-taek, LEE Man-hee 
and KIM Ki-young 


IM Kwon-taek has directed the largest 





ZSyeet Dieainaalhe oldest film discovered so far. 
number of films on the list of the best 
hundred. No less than nine of IM 
Kwon-taek’s films were chosen among 
the 100 best films, including 
<Mismatched Nose>(1980) and 
<Festival >(1996). Seven of them were 
produced in the 1980s. Considering that 
IM has directed almost 100 films since 
1962, most of his selected films were 
produced in the 1980s. This is not sim- 
ply because IM created great master- 
pieces during this time, but because 
research on Korean films of the 1960s 
and 1970s has not been thoroughly con- 
ducted. 

LEE Man-hee directed the second 
largest number of films on the list. From 
<The Marine Never Returned> (1963) to 
<The Way To Sampo> (1975), seven of 
his films were selected. Although LEE 
Man-hee remains relatively underesti- 
mated as a genre film director, the 
recently blowing of the ‘LEE Man -hee 
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Syndrome’ may have impacted on the 
KFA’s selection process. With respect to 
LEE’s chosen films, it is interesting that 
six out of the seven were produced 
between 1963 and 1968. 

KIM Ki-young who has the most 
unique filmmaking techniques in Korean 
film history and the largest number of 
cult fans directed five films chosen, 
including <Yangsando> (1955) and 
<Iodo> (1977). In addition, Director 
SHIN Sang-ok who left great footmarks 
not only as a director, but also as a film 
businessman directed five films on the 
list, from <The Flower In Hell >(1958) to 
<The Legend of Evil Lake> (1969). 

Moreover, Korea’s best known ‘intelli- 
gent’ director, YOO Hyun-mok, was 
responsible for four films in the list: <An 
Aimless Bullet> (1961), <Daughters of 
Kim’s Pharmacy >(1963), <An Empty 
Dream> (1965), and <Rainy Season> 
(1979). Four of Director KIM Su-yong’s 
films were chosen in the list, including 
<Vein> (1963) and <Fog> (1967). 
Director LEE Jang-ho also has four, 
including <Hometown of Stars> (1974) 
and <A Wanderer Never Stops On The 
Road >(1987). Additionally, PARK 
Kwang-su’s four films, including 
<Chil-su And Man-su> (1988) and <A 
Single Spark> (1995), and JANG Sun- 
woo’s four films, including <The Age of 
Success> and <A Petal>, were selected 
on the list. It is interesting that four out 
of five films excluding <Berlin Report > 
that PARK Kwang-su directed, made the 
100 best film list. 


* The 100 best Korean films can be viewed 
at http://www.koreafilm.org (KFA’s English 
homepage). You can also search for basic 
information about more than 5,000 Korean 
films on the website. 


CHO Jun-hyoung 


Korean Film Archive 





In 2005, we began to recognize LEE Man-hee films, although they have always been 
with us. It is not an exaggeration to say that LEE Man-hee came back to us with 
<Hyuil(Holiday)>. His unreleased film, <Hyuil(Holiday)> discovered and released by the 
KFA, was featured in his retrospective exhibition at the 2005 Pusan International Film 
Festival, along with his nine other major films. Film critic, JUNG Sung-il, chose 
<Hyuil(Holiday)> of 1968 as one of the 10 best films of the year, 2005. 

<Hyuil(Holiday)>, such a shocking film, received requests from the government for cen- 
sorship of certain scenes because of the dark nature of the story about a poor couple, and 
the decadent emotions. The film ended up not being released in theaters at all, because 
producer JEON Ok-suk the mother of Director HONG Sangsoo and LEE Man-hee did 
not accept those revisions. The prints of <Hyuil(Holiday)> were kept at the KFA storage 
facilities, without ever securing a release date, because it did not pass the censorship reg- 
ulations. The film was finally rediscovered when the KFA began preparing for the exhibi- 
tion in 2005. 


a . 
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The 2005 LEE Man-hee boom in the Korean film academy and among film critic society 
was an exciting time. A serious reevaluation of LEE Man-hee began with the ‘Director 
LEE Man-hee’s Film Exhibition: Film Genius LEE Man-hee,’ in May 2006. Although only 
23 of his 51 films were in screen-ready condition, the KFA held the exhibition so audi- 
ences would be able to study all viewable LEE Man-hee’s films. By the time the exhibition 
began, <Goboigang’s Bridge> LEE’s 1970 work was discovered at the Defense Agency 
for Public Information Services, and featured as a surprise at the end of the exhibition. 
Shot entirely in Vietnam, this film is an interesting piece of work, in which LEE Man-hee 
himself starred as the protagonist. 

Unprecedented as a Korean film retrospective exhibition, LEE’s exhibition was sold out, 
due mainly to young audience interest. The Korean film sector now depends on young 
directors, often forgetting the older industry figures, other than IM Kwon-taek. At this exhi- 
bition, those who worked with LEE in the past including scriptwriter BAEK Gyeol had 
conversations with the young audiences, and ‘current’ directors, such as KIM Jee-woon, 
RYOO Seung-wan, HUR Jin-ho, JUNG Ji-woo, and KIM Kyung-hyung shared their love 
for LEE Man-hee. The LEE exhibition was a meaningful event, simultaneously stimulating 
conversations about the past and present. 

LEE actively recognized the tense relationship between the arts and industry, and 
thought at length about the contact point between technical and narrative experiments 
and audiences. After the films of KIM Ki-young, YOO Hyun-mok, SHIN Sang-ok, KIM 
Su-yong, and JUNG Chang-hwa, we began to discuss the work of LEE Man-hee’s films a 
lot more. LEE Man-hee is no longer only the genius director of the lost masterpiece, 
<Manchu> (1966). 


CHUNG Chong-hwa 
Korean Film Archive 
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SPECIAL 1 Korean Films at Berlin 2007 
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gic erlin 2007 has embraced Korean Films more than ever before. A total eight films 
F5.2) ii were invited to the Berlin International Film Festival 2007, with two films in 


competition : <Hyazgar(Desert Dream)> and <I’m a Cyborg, but that’s OK>. In 


addition, <Dasepo Naughty Girls>, <No Regret> and <Woman on the Beach> are 


invited to the Panorama. <Ice Bar> and <Like a Virgin> are in Generation, while <Ad 


Lib Night> ts in Forum. 
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ollowing his <Grain in Ear (Mang 
Jong)> which was in Cannes Critics’ 
Week in 2005 and <Tang Poetry (Tang 
Shi)> which was in Locarno’s Cineastes du 
Present in 2004, Korean-Chinese director 
ZHANG Lu’s third film <Hyazgar(Desert 
Dream)> is in the official Competition at 
this year’s Berlin International Film 
Festival. 

With support funds from the Korean Film 
Council (KOFIC) and France’s Centre 
National de la Cinématographie (CNC), the 

1 million Korean-Mongolian-French 
co-production was shot all on location in the 
Mongolian desert. 








Crossing Deserts and Plains 
Zhang Lu’s <Hyazgar(Desert Dream)> in Competition 
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<Hyazgar(Desert Dream)> is about a man 
who plants trees in the Mongolian desert, 
and a mother and son who escape there 
from North Korea. How did you come to 
write the script? 

You hear a lot of these stories in China, 
about people who escape from North Korea 
and go all the way to Mongolia. So I imag- 
ined what it would be like. To get to 
Mongolia, you would have to walk a thou- 
sand li. You would have to cross through 
China, through deserts and plains. It would 
take great courage to get there. And I won- 
dered, would it be worth it after all that?. I 
had never been to Mongolia before, so I 
thought I should go see it first. I wrote the 



































script after I came back from seeing it. 


How would you describe the story personally? 

That’s a hard thing for a director to do, 
but I would say, “A mother takes her son 
and leaves on a long journey.” Like in 
<Grain in Ear>, the characters live away 
from their original homeland. I am always 
moved by that kind of picture, of a mother 
and son traveling away from home. 


Why is that? Why that kind of picture in par- 
ticular? 

It has something to do with the way I 
lived when I was little. My mother had to 
take just us children and live in the moun- 
tains in the backcountry. There was no elec- 
tricity. It was a very rough place, with tiger 
and bears. 

When I was sick, my mother would have 
to carry me on her back and walk in the 
snow for dozens of li. It must have taken 
great courage to do that. She passed away 
the year before last, but it’s always made me 
think of what a mother’s love must be. 


Internationally, the North Korean escapee 
issue is a sticky one these days. Did you 
have to deal with political sensitivities when 
making the film? 

Not really. I didn’t work out any political 
issues in the film as it starts after they 
arrive in Mongolia and begin to live there. 
The film deals with how they [the North 
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Korean mother and son] communicate and 
interact with the Mongolians and how they 
live there. It’s more focused on a mother 
taking her son somewhere far away. It 
could be anywhere even if it weren’t escap- 
ing from North Korea. 


What was it like shooting in Mongolia? Did it 
require a lot of government approval? 

It’s like in Korea, where you take a synop- 
sis and get permits for shooting. As a for- 
eigner, you have to go to the ministry of cul- 
ture. We had a Mongolian co-production 
company that was very good. It’s headed by 
a famous “national actress” there, and her 
husband Bat-ulzii, who played the male lead 
in the film. He’s also a well-known director 
and a national actor. Everyone knows them 
in the streets, and that made it very conve- 
nient as they were all a great help. 


The film was shot 100% on location in 
Mongolia. How long did it take, and what was 
that experience like? 

In reality, we had 28 days’ shoot, but we 
were there much longer, for two months. The 
weather was bad, with sand winds. All the 
equipment was late coming from Korea, so 
we had to wait for that. The camera would 
break down, and we'd have to wait while it 
was fixed. 

Everyone on the shoot got sick except for 
me. There were wolves every night that 
would come to watch the shoot. There was 
no electricity or water. I had one bath during 
the entire two months that I was there. 
[Jokingly:] The producer says, “That’s just 
because the director doesn’t like to bathe in 
the first place.” 

I had heard <Hyazgar(Desert Dream)> 
was the first Korean film to shoot all on loca- 








tion in Mongolia — there 
were some that shut 
down during shooting, or 
were cancelled in pre-pro- 
duction - and once I was 
there I understood why. 
The whole time I was 
shooting, I thought to 
myself, “This place isn’t 
ready yet.” The conditions 
for filmmaking. But, once 
I got back, I changed my 
line to “Just shooting one 
film there leaves some- 
thing to be desired.” 


What were the nationalities working on the 
film? 

Everyone on the shoot was Korean or 
Mongolian. The only Chinese person there 
was the director. We had a Korean/ 
Mongolian translator on location and at the 
end of the shoot they came to me with big 
surprised eyes and asked, “Were you 
Chinese, sir?” Because I had spoken Korean 
the whole time, and everyone else was 
Korean. That gave me a sudden feeling of 
loneliness. It made me think, “Once again 
I’m the only one.” 


How do you identify yourself? Chinese, eth- 
nic Korean-Chinese...? 

I am my grandfather’s grandson and my 
father’s son. And my grandfather was from 
Korea. Nationalities are decided by politics. 
But would that grandfather go anywhere? 
Or that grandson? 


How did you go about the casting for this 
film? 

For the male lead, we met with a lot of dif- 
ferent people. At first, Bat-ulzii was just 
going to be a business partner — he wasn’t 
going to be in the film himself. But I didn’t 
want any of the actors he introduced to me. 
Working together with him, I realized he 
was very much like the character, so I told 
him he should do it. Looking at his personal- 
ity or physique, you would have faith that he 
could keep watch over the desert. He gives 
you that belief. He was surprised at first, but 
eventually agreed to be in the film. 


And the female lead is played by SUH Jung 
(who starred in KIM Ki-duk’s Venice competi- 
tion film <The Isle> and PARK Chul-soo’s 
Sundance competition film <Green Chair>). 


How did you decide to cast her? 

I actually don’t know Korean actresses too 
well, so my producer and assistant director 
carried out the search. The producer came 
back and told me Suh Jung was interested in 
the film, and was willing to work hard in the 
conditions we were looking at. She also 
seemed like someone who didn’t have any 
aversion to — how should I say it? - “art 


films” or “un-amusing films.” 





Before you debuted with the short film 
<Eleven> in the Venice film festival’s compe- 
tition, you were already a well-known novelist 
and a professor of Chinese Literature at 
Yanbian University. You once told me that 
when you first came to Korea, fellow novel- 
ist-turned-filmmaker LEE Chang-dong 
helped you out? 

Yes, that’s so long ago now I hardly 
remember. It’s been five years since I 
started filmmaking and that’s like graduat- 
ing from college. Since then, he has made 
<Oasis> and he’s been a minister [at the 
Ministry of Culture and Tourism]. 


Can you tell us a little about how <Desert 
Dreams> got selected to the Berlinale 
Competition? 

In September, the festival director came 
to my editing room in Korea and saw the 
rough cut we had put together on location. 
He decided that very day to invite the film, 
on the condition that the print should 
alrive in time to Berlin. Well, it’s been sent 
off, and we just got a letter from them say- 
ing they have checked the print, it is fine, 
and the first screening is to be February 15, 
at 4:30 pm. The lead actor and actress have 
been invited as well. 


Jean NOH 
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Ina World Beyond Rationality And Morals 
PARK Chan-wook’s <I’ma Cyborg, but that’s OK> in Competition 





ARK Chan-wook is more and more 
interested in the unrealistic, illusory 
(or fairy tale-like) world and in differ- 
ent ways to express it. He repeatedly 
deals with relationships that rationality 
and the morals of reality can barely deal 
with, or which are created by suspended 
rational judgment. This time, he set his 
story in a psychiatric hospital, a conve- 
nient setting for the unfolding of such rela- 
tionships. 








“I thought this film would become a 
small island between my revenge trilogy, 
which took five years in total, and <Evil 
Live>, which I have been ready to shoot for 
a long time now. It could be Beethoven's 
8th Symphony, and Peckinpah's <Junior 
Bonner>, standing between <Straw Dogs> 
and <Get away>, two extremely violent 
films,” said PARK Chan-wook in a short 
statement introducing <I’m a Cyborg, but 
that's OK>. What he means to say is that 
when he began working on this project, he 
considered it merely a ‘prop.’ However, 
one cannot assume that <I’m a Cyborg, but 
that’s OK> is far inferior in quality to 
PARK Chan-wook’s other films, or that 
PARK gave it any less effort. <I’ma 
Cyborg, but that’s OK> is meaningful 





because it very bluntly demonstrates the 
direction in which PARK Chan-wook’s 
films are headed, and the things to which 
he has become attracted. 

This film did not substantially appeal to 
domestic audiences. Either because he 
caused a misinterpretation by using the 
word ’prop,’ or because audiences had tired 
of PARK Chan-wook’s work, this film was 
not a great success. Compared with the 
commercial figures achieved by PARK’s 
previous films, such as <Old boy> and 
<Sympathy for Lady Vengeance> in Korea, 
the reaction to this film was certainly unsat- 
isfying for his producers. In the meantime, 
critics remain divided into two camps of 
support and opposition. Supporters praised 
how another imaginative order was estab- 
lished by escaping from the teleological 
narration structure and by recognizing the 
delusions of mental patients. Supporters 
argue that the narrative unfolded in an even 
more radial direction than other narrative 
films, (which follow a traditional path of 
introduction, development, turn, and con- 
clusion), as well as PARK’s past films, to 
create a new possibility of discussion. 
Critics assert the narrative structure was 
too vague. Supporters claim PARK 
Chan-wook moved one step further from 


the film making methods that he had built 
in the past. In contrast, those who ques- 
tioned or criticized this film argued that it 
played on meaningless amusement and 
deliberately stoked the fires of audience 
confusion. This, they argue, is not an aes- 
thetic attempt at telling a story so much as 
playing games. PARK Chan-wook’s films 
have always become topics of discussion, 
creating storms of controversy by structur- 
ing critics along lines of pros and cons, 
much like KIM Ki-duk’s early films did. 
<I’m a Cyborg, but that’s OK> does not dis- 
appoint in this regard at least. 


The middle of a fierce debate 


It is best to refrain from defending or 
criticizing the film for now, and maintain a 
neutral position. To that end, I can point 
out two things that we had not seen yet 
from PARK Chan-wook. This film is his 
first film that received a censor’s rating as 
low as 12 years or older, and the first film 
that he shot with an HD viper camera, 
instead of on film. Whether either of these 
elements are indicative of things to come is 
unclear. Certainly, that the level of his 
expression plunged so that 12-year-olds 
could watch the film may but be simply a 
temporary move, given PARK’s history. In 
fact, the majority of Korean media was 
turned off by the rating, simply misunder- 
standing that this was not a film like PARK 
Chan-wook’s others. However, the rating 
level should never be considered an ade- 
quate measure of a director’s style. In addi- 
tion, PARK Chan-wook is clearly fasci- 
nated by the usefulness of the HD viper 
camera he used to shoot this film, yet 
remains unsure whether he will use it 
again for <Evil Live>. PARK Chan-wook’s 
expectations for digital technology are defi- 
nitely large, but we should wait and see 
how this affects the production of his own 
films in future. 

How about watching this film while 
focusing on the following aspects? 
Young-goon (IM Soo-jung), is a delusional 
girl who believes she is a cyborg. Il-soon 





(Jung Ji-hoon), is a man who believes that 
he can steal other people’s existence or per- 
sonality. They are both delusional. Having 
lost her grandmother, Young-goon believes 
that she should eliminate human sympathy 
from her mind and exact revenge. She asks 
I]-soon to steal it from her. At the same 





time, she thinks that, being a cyborg, she 
lives off the charge of battery power. She 
therefore refuses to eat, considering it 
unnecessary. Believing that he stole 
Young-goon’s sympathy, Il-soon begins to 
think that he should help Young-goon, who 
has stopped eating. In the course of trying 
to feed Young-goon, Il-soon and Youn 
-goon fall in love. As expressed by PARK 
Chan-wook several times, this film is about 
people who are trapped inside their own 
worlds too deeply to understand each 
other. They need, therefore, to learn how to 
understand each other in a number of 
alternative ways. 


PARK’s Cinematic morality 


Having demonstrated a hard-boiled cen- 
ter in <Sympathy for Mr. Vengeance>, a hot 
imagination with <Old boy>, and aspects of 
fairy tales also in <Sympathy for Lady 
Vengeance>, PARK has clearly applied these 
notions to <I’m a Cyborg, but that’s OK>. 
PARK Chan-wook has moved far away from 
the scope of films such as <JSA>, (where he 
explored the sharp problems of the Korean 
reality in a mystery structure), and 
<Sympathy for Mr. Vengeance>, (where he 





treated class problems in Korean society 
quite cynically). PARK Chan-wook is more 
and more interested in the unrealistic, illu- 
sory (or fairy tale-like) world and in different 
ways to express it. He repeatedly deals with 
relationships that rationality and the morals 
of reality can barely deal with, or which are 


created by suspended rational judgment. 


This time, he set his story in a psychiatric 
hospital, a convenient setting for the unfold- 
ing of such relationships. Although his main 
characters are fellow mental patients, only a 
mental patient can heal another mental 
patient in this world. For instance, the direc- 


tor’s doubts about his rational, ethical, and 
political judgments, which were flashed in 
every Important moment of the revenge tril- 
ogy, were entirely wrapped up in the matics 
of this film. The final message of this fairy 
tale-like film is that a solution for a person 
who is perfectly alienated from reality does 
exist in a few places. Young-goon holds a 
message from her grandmother, which can- 
not be explained logically or in line with lin- 
guistic rules. Nevertheless, PARK Chan-wook 
argues it be acknowledged. This is the 
film-like morality that PARK Chan-wook 
gives himself when dealing with the two psy- 
chologically challenged characters. 
Ultimately, this film is about respecting the 
hope of life in a world of mental 
patients-one that the rest of us cannot 
understand. 

PARK’s idea is likely to surface as a story 
about a man who becomes a vampire due to 
his devotion as a humanist. “It is a story 
about morality. A great humanist doctor 
hears about the invention of a vaccine for 
AIDS although I’m not sure about using the 
actual term, AIDS. It was developed in Paris, 
France. He volunteers to become a guinea 





pig, given his great sense of duty. But, he 
ends up becoming a vampire after getting 
the shot,” says PARK Chan-wook about his 
next film, <Evil Live>. 


JUNG Han-seok 
CINE 21 
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Interview with Director PARK Chan-wook 
“The purpose of life is to eat right and live bravely” 





You seem to have been inspired by fairy 
tale-like techniques to develop a move away 
from reality. 

I didn’t do any calculations or plan on any 


strategies. I think the story resulted from 
me putting my mischievous childlike side to 
action. So, I got to deal with something 
childlike, juvenile, something somewhat 
simple and wayward in this film. For 
instance, Young-Gun believes that she is a 
nuclear bomb. Her life’s purpose is to bring 
an end to the world. This is, obviously, a 
childlike concept. I am talking about the 
same rage here, but it is something childlike 
this time, unlike in my other movies. That’s 
why the film looks like a fairy tale. 


You set up Young-goon’s schizophrenia to be 
hereditary. | want to know the background of 
this setup. 

Many films about mental patients deal 
with the subject with a psychoanalytic 
approach, to make their story plausible, 
adding mystery to these things, as if they 
were the result of traumatic injuries. 
However, that is not the case for most schizo- 
phrenia sufferers. I tried to escape from the 
commercial film-like approach to mental dis- 
eases. In that sense, this film is rather realis- 
tic. Actually, schizophrenia passed down 
through the maternal line is rarely escapable, 
always tragic. Although my story looks bright, 
this movie is about an incurable patient. My 
attitude towards this film is that I have given 
up on a cure. 


Young-goon and Il-soon 
seem to readily accept 
things we know do not 
make sense. 

Even though we 
look down on their 
imagination, it is an 
important part of a 
schizophrenic’s life. 
They need to get used 
to it in order to sur- 
vive. You have to 
believe that you are a 
nuclear bomb if you 
are going to be able to 
_ live well enough. Even 
if you believe that you 
could blow up to kill everyone else while 
you're alive, all you have to do to get 
through life is prevent yourself from harm- 
ing others. 


In your films, illusion and derangement usually 
lead to a point where some kind of rational 
judgment gets placed out of whack. The judg- 
ment always stops at the end of your movies. 
This seems to be an important point in your 
work. This film contains quite a primal quality 
in its content. 

That’s exactly what I just more tediously 
tried to explain to you. A rainbow appears, 
the sun rises, and the two people are hold- 
ing each other, primitive, naked. This con- 
tains in it an inherent desperate gesture of 
being able to survive any way you can. 
Hoping to stay alive after you realize your 
purpose is actually to bring an end to the 
world is a paradox, a paradox that can be 
interpreted as unhappiness or with a more 
conservative attitude. It may look like the 
perfect way to uproot any hope at all, but 
what I thought about in this movie is that it 
is difficult or meaningless to find the pur- 
pose of being big and grand on the outside. 
After all, the purpose of life is to be. I am 
talking about losing our hope, eating our 
meals, and gallantly living our lives. 


You tacitly mentioned that the leading charac- 
ters were naked when you were talking about 
that scene just now. It is clear that they were 
entangled. It was my thought that you pur- 
posely positioned the rainbow to one side to 


make their position prettier, or to turn the audi- 
ence's eyes away from the couple. 

They are actually naked. But, I didn’t 
mean to use the rainbow to turn the audi- 
ence’s eyes away, at all. The image of that 
scene refers to the work of a Dutch photog- 
rapher, Ed van der Elsken, although the 
rainbow was my idea. He has a picture over- 
looking a plain where you can see a naked 
man and woman having sex in the distance. 
I directly took that image for this film. It is 
not important to me if they are actually hav- 
ing sex or not in the film. At least in that 
scene, they are not. It is merely set up as a 
joke to shock their parents. 


Personally, | felt that scene was quite sexual. 
On the whole, the movie does have a sex- 
ual nuisance to it --- or perhaps not. There are 
many hints of a sexual relationship, includ- 
ing the flame coming out from their feet 
when they kiss, and fingers stuck in a wine 
bottle to prevent water from getting in. 
Nonetheless, the truly important thing is 
that their attitude of innocence would claim, 
We don’t know what you are talking about.’ 


Your tendency to end films with something 
beyond reality appears to be strengthening. 

I don’t think it is getting stronger. It has 
always been a strong notion for me. <JSA> 
also ends with a picture taken of the characters 
without their awareness. I probably like that. 
Escaping from the complicated real world. 


In your films, even the most violent scenes 
look gentle and classy. How about embrac- 
ing something dirty and vulgar for once? 

I don’t think it’s my territory. It’s for 
someone like Scorsese. Because I wasn’t 
brought up in such a world, I don’t think 
that kind of attitude would suit me even if I 
tried to describe the real world. If I ever do 
something like that, it would probably be 
because I wanted to look or become like 
Scorsese. Whether its shots being com- 
posed, lines being written, or actors acting, I 
wish that people could maintain some kind 
of human dignity, no matter how vulgar the 
subject matter. 

JUNG Han-seok 
CINE 21 


E. J yer ‘S “aye Naughty Girls> in Panorama 





. J-yong surprised everyone when he chose a scandalous comic to adapt 

into his fourth feature film. Then he surprised everyone once again with 

the way he chose to adapt it. An unexpected film that has without doubt 
contributed to the diversity of Korean cinema. 


In early 2005, a dark, controversial internet comic called ‘Dasepo Girls’ appeared and won 
over a large following among young Koreans. Set in a high school named Musseulmo (liter- 
ally, “Useless High School”), the comic portrayed a place where the students were sex addicts, 
where the teachers were perverts, and where virtually nothing was forbidden. With a diverse 
cast of characters filling the large number of episodes (76 to date), ‘Dasepo Girls’ followed 
multiple storylines and created a rich, if somewhat twisted, narrative world. Film companies 
were quick to notice the comic’s success, and by the end of 2005 director E. J-yong, 
well-known for his films <Untold Scandal> and <An Affair>, announced that he would adapt 
it into a movie. The initial reaction from fans was one of anticipation but also disbelief: how 
would it be possible to take such scandalous material and create a film for mainstream audi- 
ences? Even aside from the comic’s strong sexual content, ‘Dasepo Girls’ was a wide-ranging 
collection of disjointed stories that would be hard to unify into a coherent whole. 

Nonetheless, E. J-yong seemed the perfect choice for such a project, given his demon- 
strated flair for scandalous topics and his new-generation approach to moral issues. A 
young cast was quickly assembled, headed by actress KIM Ok-bin (who debuted in the 
horror film <Voice> in 2005), and shooting opened in October. By the following August, it 
was released in theaters. 

Commercially the film, titled <Dasepo Naughty Girls> in English, tripped out of the 
gate. Viewers familiar with the comic were clearly expecting something far more racy — i 
fact, it ended up being granted a fairly mild 15-and-over rating. The film also opened at 
the same time that monster movie <The Host> was on its way to becoming the best-selling 
Korean film in history, which certainly didn’t help its cause at the box office. It ultimately 
grossed $3.8 million, which for modern-day Korean films of average budget is considered 
a disappointing performance. 

<Dasepo Naughty Girls> may not have been what teenage audiences were expecting, 
but Director E has nonetheless given us a highly original and satisfying film, assuming 


you go in with the right expectations. 

In a word, he has taken the original 
comic’s spirit of transgression and 
transformed it into a film that defies 
the mainstream in other ways. If 
Korean society often portrays itself as 
being homogenous, <Dasepo Naughty 
Girls> explodes that notion in favor of 
diversity. Hierarchical social structures 
often crumble in the world within the 
film. Social outcasts may still exist at 
Musseulmo High, but interestingly 
enough it’s the “normal” students who 
are more often made to feel uncomfort- 
able and unsure of themselves. 
Ultimately the world of <Dasepo 
Naughty Girls> becomes an odd and 
fascinating sort of utopian vision of 
modern Korea. 

The film also seems to handle narra- 
tive in the same relaxed way it treats 
moral issues. Largely episodic in 
nature, it will linger on one character’s 
concerns and actions for a certain 
period of time before dropping it and 
moving to another character. Although 
the most screen time is spent on Kim 
Ok-bin’s character of “the girl who car- 
ries poverty on her back” (nicely 
depicted visually by a grey little 
humanoid figure who clings to her), 
much time is spent on other characters 
who have little or no relation to her. 
Even in the latter part of the film, there 
are few signs of the plot coalescing into 
a decisive conclusion; instead, the film 
takes its time exploring the corners of 
its world and the characters that 
inhabit it. This may frustrate more 
goal-oriented viewers, but it also 
awards us with some moments of real 
poetry that linger in the memory. To 
top it off, Director E has even thrown in 
a few catchy song-and-dance numbers. 

Taken on its own terms, <Dasepo 
Naughty Girls> is a fascinating experi- 
ment that holds up well on repeated 
viewings. It’s also quite unlike any 
other Korean film produced in recent 
years, So viewers would be advised not 
to miss this visually sumptuous treat. 


Darcy Paquet 
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oo SPECIAL 1 Korean Films at Berlin 2007 


LEESONG Hee-il’s <No Regret> in Panorama 





he film’s atmosphere is quite 


sad and refreshing, portraying 

the love and betrayal that takes 
place between the ‘player’ of the host 
bar and the son of a vice president. It 
has a smooth blend of a Yaoi 
comic-like flow and self-dependent 
lamentation. Like many conventional 
melodrama models, the desperate 
and pitiful love of two (this time) 
men is twisted by their drastically dif- 
fering social class upbringings. 


In addition, Director LEESONG demon- 
strates how weak homosexuals can 
become feminized, based on the power 
struggle in which they are engaged. It is 
interesting to see the emotions involved to 
taking care of someone else. We usually 
associate this with being female. This 
attribute was clearly developed in Su-min 
(LEE Young-hoon), as his relationship 
with Jae-min (LEE Han), deepened and 
unfolded. 

Director LEESONG intentionally incor- 
porated the format of the hostess melo- 
drama that was popular in the 1970s. 
Under the powerful waves of the modern- 
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ization projects driven by South Korea’s 
developing dictatorship governments, 
Korean films were prohibited from depict- 
ing ordinary social conflicts in the 1970s. 
The hostess melodrama films of the time 
responded by expressing class and sexual 
oppression and the decadent urban com- 
mercial culture that surrounded their exis- 
tence as chronic frustrations for those 
involved, rather than as political locusts of 
reform. <No Regret> is somewhat of a com- 
promise between the old traditions of 
Korean films, which deal in internalized 
suppression and self-pity, with the quest to 
exact sympathy from its 21st century audience that lives in conditions largely similar to 
those that prevailed thirty years ago. However, this is not all the film does. The film seems to 
say, “I know, therefore I exist,” to take a leaf out of Descartes’ book. Namely, the main char- 
acters harp on with a similar remark, asking, “Why do we have to live like old people?” This 
manner of dealing with reality acts in a twofold way: it emphasizes self-mockery as a way of 
accepting things in which they have no choice, albeit the insight to see those things for what 
they are, and; it also serves as a procedure in which the characters may create the intention 
to possibly overturn their situations some day through action. The 20-minute 
near-black-and-white dreamlike sequences are not entirely departed from the consistent 
implementation of the logic that ’once is tragedy, and the next time is revenge.’ Namely, the 
unconsciousness of the dreadful destruction embedded in the new-school drama or 
masochism shows up as such a sacred, expressionistic ceremony. The last scene of dawning 
is a speculative masterpiece, faithfully hoping that modern society which was ripped into 
pieces during personal conflict under governmental repression will start anew in the back 
of its reaffirmed sexual and physical energy. 

The inside scenery at the host bar and a number of other scenes provide shocking 
eye-teasers for the audience. This is alluded to, in a not so subtle manner, in the statement 
of rating categorization issued by the Classification and Rating Administration, which reads, 
18 years or older, due to several depictions of sexual activities between same-sex couples, 
public acts of masturbation, the use of expletives, such as “fuck” and “cock,”and graphic 
depictions of violence, such as kidnapping and an attempt to bury a living person. However, 
these scenes merely modify the romantic and desperate atmosphere of the film so as to 
accentuate reality. The downside of the film is that the lines in some of its scenes appear 
rather awkward and stiff, and that the actors are simply too attractive to truly afford the 
serious issues explored in the film sufficient space for expression. 


LEE Chang-woo 
Film Critic 


HONG Sangsoo’s <Woman on the Beach> in Panorama 
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he last two films of director HONG Sangsoo have been shot in the winter 

and set in Seoul and its surrounding suburbs. With <Woman on the 

Beach>, we move to the beach in the springtime for a more relaxed, 
upbeat atmosphere that has charmed critics and festival audiences alike. 


Joong-rae (KIM Seung-woo) is a film director who needs to finish the script he’s working 
on. Claiming he needs a place where he can concentrate on writing, he convinces his set 
designer friend Chang-wook (KIM Tae-woo) to join him on a trip to a seaside town on 
Korea’s west coast. However the married Chang-wook decides to bring along his “girl- 
friend”, a composer named Moon-sook (KO Hyun-jeong) who happens to greatly admire 
Joong-rae’s films. This proves to be a bad decision, as it sets off romantic tensions between 
the three that will lead to bruised egos, secret sexual trysts and eventually, further compli- 
cations with another woman named Sun-hee (SONG Sun-mi). 

At first glance, <Woman on the Beach> might seem to be a case of deja vu for the acclaimed 
and inimitable director HONG Sangsoo. We've seen the beachside setting before in <The 
Power of Kangwon Province> (albeit on the east coast), the film director lead in <Conte de 
Cinema>, actor KIM Tae-woo in <Woman is the Future of Man>, and illicit romantic cou- 
plings in, well, all seven of his feature films to date. However HONG demonstrates with this 
film that originality lies not in the materials that are used to create a work of art, but in the 
manner in which they are arranged. There’s an undeniable breath of fresh air about <Woman 
on the Beach> that has excited his fans and earned him renewed critical attention. 

Partly this may be due to a subtle shift of focus. Although we begin <Woman on the 
Beach> firmly lodged within Joong-rae’s point of view, the viewer’s identification with the 
character begins to waver in the second half, and HONG gradually makes it easier to iden- 
tify with the women characters. When Moon-sook chides Joong-rae for his “bullshit phi- 
losophy” and tells him “I think I liked you better as a director than as a person,” as viewers 
we feel like we are standing behind her. The issue of viewer identification has always cen- 
tral to Hong’s films, and he has used numerous strategies to undermine that identification, 
including the brutal exposure of each character’s weaknesses. But with the exception of 
<Virgin Stripped Bare By Her Bachelors>, we have generally remained within the heads of 
HONG’s men. Shifting a little closer to the perspective of the women has made this work 


more accessible and added a new twist to 
his cinematic worldview. 

In general, though, <Woman on the 
Beach> works as a particularly good show- 
case for HONG’s strengths as a filmmaker. 
There is a brutal honesty to the way he 
depicts people interacting with each other, 
that sees through their pretensions and 
calls their motivations into question. Ona 
more concrete level, HONG possesses a 
true gift for comic timing in speech and ges- 
tures; the film is hilarious, and worth sitting 
back and enjoying for its rhythms and 
cadences. The performances he draws forth 
from his actors, most of whom are better 
known for appearing in mainstream work, 
have drawn widespread notice. Finally, 
HONG ’s films always take on added depth 
when you step back and consider the work’s 
overall structure. Seemingly trivial instances 
from one segment of the film are repeated, 
echoed or referenced in other segments. 
One character’s development will be mir- 
rored or contrasted with another character. 
With each added viewing, this underlying 
“structure” becomes more apparent, and 
more fascinating. 

The public reception of <Woman on the 
Beach> has been both better and worse 
than anticipated for the film’s backers. The 
critical assessment from abroad has been 
very positive, and some critics, comparing 
it to the work of French director Eric 
Rohmer, have argued that the film has 
strong commercial potential abroad as an 
arthouse release. Nonetheless in Korea, 
hopes for a mainstream box-office break- 
through thanks to the casting of beloved 
TV star KO Hyun-jeong in her screen debut 
have proven unfounded. The film was 
praised by critics at its first press screening 
and granted an unusually wide release for a 
HONG film, but ultimately grossed $1.5 
million. Compared to other arthouse 
directors this might be seen as a consider- 
able success, but it seems that HONG’s 
commercial cross-over will have to wait for 
another day. 


Darcy Paquet 
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_ SPECIAL 1 Korean Films at Berlin 2007 


YEO In-qwang’s <Ice Bar> in Generation 


here are a number of expected 

settings in <Ice Bar>, such as the 

boy’s adventure to find his 
father, the period setting during 
times of extreme poverty, and the 
stereotypical presentation of the 
characters. Notwithstanding, the 
story delivers an abundance of inter- 
est and emotion. All the film’s scenes 
ask the audience to drive the emo- 
tional content of the story themselves. 


A family film is a human story big on 
emotions. However, such a structure tends 
not to be favored by families in Korea. 
Family films, those that can be enjoyed by 
the whole family, have been often shunned 
by adults over their 20’s, the major con- 
sumer of films, regarded as boring. 
Resultantly, this is a genre that has been 
shunned by producers, too. However, of 
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late, and following the big success story of <The Way Home>, more people have come to 
think of the possibilities of the genre. <Lump of Sugar>, which portrays the emotions 
between a horse and a jockey, and <Hearty Paws>, which depicts a friendship between a 
person and their dog, have since been released. More family films, such as <Bunt> are now 
being produced. This was an emotional story of a father with a mentally retarded son. <Ice 
Bar> was produced by MK Pictures, which also tried a similar film with <Little Brother>. 

The film depicts the story of a ten-year-old boy, Young-rae (PARK Ji-bin), in his struggle 
to find his father. He lives alone with his mother. Hi mother, (played by SHIN Ae-ra), sells 
smuggled cosmetics goods. Young-rae is a strong-minded young man. But, the absence of 
his father remains an emotional scar for the bright Young-rae. One day, Young-rae learned 
that the father he thought dead was living in Seoul. He started selling ice bars to save 
money for a fare to Seoul to find his father. Selling ice bars with his friend Song-soo, 
(JANG Jun-young), does not make him enough money, however, and the factory manager, 
his uncle In-baek (JIN Goo), helps him with his savings. 

<Ice Bar> is an historical film set in Yeosu, Jeollanam-do, 1969. The production team 
needed to make a film that gave laughter, joy, and emotional engagement to the whole fam- 
ily. Adults, in particular, were able to connect with the nostalgia of ice bars, unknown 
among contemporary children. The production team designed a train-station square and an 
ice bar factory set on a 2,000-pyung lot in Goksung-gun, Jeollanam-do. Both sets ooze of a 
1960s atmosphere. The store setting has a 1960s theater poster, a radio institute, and a 
Kookjae Rasa, lending it a genuine 60s feel. The rich dialects of the major actors and 








actresses also help engender a strong 
feeling of nostalgia and reality. SHIN 
Ae-ra’s mastery of the dialect was particu- 
larly impressive in her performance as the 
mother. The acting of the two child actors, 
PARK Ji-bin, who played Young-rae, and 
JANG Jun-young, who played his friend, 
Song-soo, 
Considering that one of the reasons why 


also deserves praise. 


producers tend to avoid making family 
films is that there are not too many child 
actors or actresses who can act very well. 
These two child actors’ performances 
ensured this drama stayed on track. The 
abilities, in fact, of the two, was proven 
before, by PARK Ji-bin in <Little 
Brother>, and JANG Jun-young, who was 
undaunted in his portrayal as an adopted 
boy in <A Good Lawyer’s Wife>. 

There are a number of expected set- 
tings in <Ice Bar>, such as the boy’s 
adventure to find his father, the period 
setting during times of extreme poverty, 
and the stereotypical presentation of the 
characters. Notwithstanding, the story 
delivers an abundance of interest and 
emotion. All the film’s scenes ask the 
audience to drive the emotional content 
of the story themselves. Director YEO 
In-gwang, who has focused on the psy- 
chology of children in short films such as 
‘Sports Meeting’, and ‘Yo-heave-ho’, dis- 
plays his firm grasp of the delicate in 
this, his debut feature film. Instead of 
slapping the audience with a heavy hand 
of emotion, the saccharin-like sweetness 
of ice bars themselves best describes the 
film’s emotional punch. 


LEE Hwa-jung 
FILM 2.0 

















Interview with Director YEO In-qwang 


“| wanted to create a laughter that could be 


shared by all generations” 





What made you decide to direct <Ice Bar>? 
I joined later than the rest of the produc- 


tion team. I was preparing to make another 
film, but that project was delayed. At the 
right time, then, I was offered <Ice Bar>. It 
was an opportune time for me. I have 
mainly been concerned with the notion of 
families in my short films. I decided to 
direct this film because I thought it would 
be good if the theme of my debut feature 
film was in line with my previous work. 


How did you feel after completing your debut 
feature film? 

It turned out just as I had planned. 
There are parts of the film I want to revise 
or re-shoot. As the story focuses on 
Young-rae’s friend Song-su’s story, per- 
haps not enough explanation was given to 
the process of Young-rae’s father’s coming 
to meet him. This is one area where I think 
the film possibly lacks. Even though the 
heroes were children, the film was one that 
I wanted to show to parents rather than to 
children. 

I’ve often been told that this is not really 
a children’s film. From the beginning, I 
didn’t think that the film was for children, 
particularly. In <Ice Bar>, there are many 
parts that adults can enjoy. Although the 
subject matter won’t draw people in with 
great interest, it is certainly a film that can 
be enjoyed by everybody. 


Was it difficult to work with children? 

We had child actors working on their first 
film. It was not easy to control them; but it 
was OK, because the overall atmosphere was 
quite good. The emotions of children are not 
uniquely different from those of adults. For 
children, they express their thoughts in a 


more straightforward manner, and more 
directly than adult actors. We should not for- 
get the fact that children think more deeply 


and accurately than we think they do. 





The setting is Yeosu in the 1960’s. What did 
you refer to reproduce that era? 

I looked at some documentaries of the 
time. When I saw a picture with the view of 
Yeosu as it was then, it looked a lot more 
developed than I thought it would be. I actu- 
ally thought it was a picture of Pusan. There 
are parts in the film depicting real scenery as 
from the pictures, and there were also many 
parts using scenery from my early years. I 
though it would be OK if real scenery and 
those from my memories were mixed 
together, because this is a family film that 
can be enjoyed by young and old alike. 

Maybe, our emotions react to a sense of 
nostalgia. In the past, although we were poor 
in comparison with modern times, the feel- 
ing of solidarity between people was quite 
pronounced. We desired warmth among 
each other when we live in a society filled 
with individualism and materialism. I 
wanted to deliver a general warmness 
instead of a dry and cloggy emotional ride. 


In Korea, the family film market is not very 
large. In that regard, <lce Bar> is a good 
example of a well-made family film. 

I feel relieved that the breadth of Korean 
films is expanding. Now, it is time for Korean 
films to deal with a more varying array of sto- 
ries, rather than planning films simply to 
attract a big audience. To this end, we need 
to find the best stories, not just produced 
well-made films. In <Ice Bar>, as I consid- 
ered it too dangerous merely to produce an 
overly emotional story, I tried to add more 
interest, by specializing the process of selling 
ice bars, even from the scenario stage. We 
enhanced the code of laughter to make the 
story light, while still allowing people across 
generations share the feelings that arose. I 
thought it would be good if that kind of code 
of laughter could allow older generations 
think of the good old days... 

PARK Hye-young 
FILM 2.0 








_ SPECIAL 1 Korean Films at Berlin 2007 


LEE Hae-young and LEE Hae-jun’s <Like A Virgin> in Generation 


ike A Virgin> is a film about 
classes and preferences, but 


it is also a story about how 
to enjoy one’s given class, rather than 
escape or advance out of your own 
class. It is a story about the curious 
combination of class and preferences. 


Beginning with a setup where a fat male 
high school student, Dong-gu, wants to 
become a great woman like Madonna, this 
film never relents with its delightful and 
courageous comedic touch. In the mean- 
time, the film is also sufficiently serious to 
build up to the two scenes where Dong-gu’s 
father beats him. It is pleasing in some 
ways that LEE and LEE have replaced a 
teacher’s physical abuse of students rarely 
excluded from Korean growing-up films set 
at a school with a father’s physical abuse of 
his own son. Dong-gu’s future does not 
include college admissions or experiments 
with love and friendship. Dong-gu’s future 
plan is to change his innately given body. In 
other words, he is focused on turning his 
body into what he thought it should origi- 
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nally have been that of a woman. His struggle with his father, therefore, is a natural result of 
this struggle. So, why then does his father have to be a failed hay worker, a laid-off worker? 
The directors may only have stopped at the father being a fallen masculine angel no more 
than an ex-boxer. Instead, Dong-gu’s father was a loser, who had been fired. He takes out his 
frustrations on his son. Why did the filmmakers pursue this? And why does Dong-gu’s 
mother make a living by dressing up as a princess? Why couldn’t she have just left the family 
home? It is strange that LEE and LEE established the storyline of the parents as a major sub- 
plot, as opposed to simply one of a number of sub plots. Although the story seems to be about 
a young man who dreams about becoming Madonna and winning the national ssireum 
(Korean wrestling) tournament, the main plot is actually his relationship with his parents, 
rather than any conflicts he has with senior ssireum athletes or the ssireum coach. 

<Like A Virgin> is a film about class (and preferences), but has a different perspective from 
other films of this genre. Its story reflects how we should enjoy the class we find ourselves in, 
rather than try to escape or advance from it. It is a story about the curious combination of class 
and preferences. Dong-gu’s desire to change his gender is the innate problem from the begin- 
ning, and does not clearly related specifically with class or preferences. It has more to do with 
the laws of nature. It is also a costly wish. Dong-gu needs five million won in cash, far too much 
money for a laid-off laborer and deadbeat mother to find. Class, here is slowly worked into the 
plot. Why does Dong-gu have to yearn for Madonna? It has to be Madonna, not any other 
female singers, such as Whitney Houston or Big Mamma, or certainly not any male singers, 
such as Michael Jackson or Ricky Martin. Preferences slowly become woven into the plot, too. 

There are three people in this story from the same class: Dong-gu, Dong-gu’s father, (KIM 
Yun-suk), and Dong-gu’s mother (LEE Sang-ah). The only advice that his ex-boxer father can 
offer Dong-gu is "Lift up your guard and stare at your opponent.’ However, his father shakes 
his fists at the wrong people and at the wrong times. Dong-gu’s father frequently fails in lifting 
his guard to defend himself, and is more comfortable throwing indiscriminate jabs. He is 








drunk with the alcohol of self-torture and 
cold smiles, and cannot wake up from his 
own nightmare. Dong-gu’s mother is 
slightly better off than his father, because 
she does not torture herself or laugh in 
scorn. Her husband’s self-torture and cold 
smiles are, however, the reason why she 
ended up hating her love of life. 
Understanding her attractiveness, she 
dresses up as a pretty princess, and often 
wears a mask to hide from view. Dong-gu 
scolds the leader of the ssireum team who 
appears a lot like his sneering father. In this 
sense, Dong-gu becomes closer to his 
mother. 

In their semi-violent altercations, the fist 
lifted by Dong-gu’s father as a ‘guard’ was 
not a legitimate defensive move, of course, 
and Dong-gu defended himself with a stick 
of lipstick, a one-piece dress, and with a 
Madonna-esque dance. Dong-gu’s guard 
does not know the desperation of 
self-defense, because it becomes aligned 
with his preferences. Dong-gu actually 
begins fighting to make some money to 
start paying for the body changes he yearns 
for. <Like A Virgin> delightfully persuades 
us that we are entitled to these extremes of 
desire. Without the affection and care for 
their preferences, the have-nots have noth- 
ing else on which to lean. 

To have your preferences respected, you 
have to respect others’ preferences. This is 
not anew argument. Within this, the audi- 
ence is asked to develop a sense of political 
honesty toward minorities such as 
Dong-gu. It may be boring and even risky 
to repeat this argument again here. As P. 
Bourdieu pointed out many years ago, 
(cultural) preferences are acquired factors 
that stem from class-based backgrounds, 
and work as tools to disguise and blur dis- 
crimination by class. The term, ‘Bobos 
(Bourgeois + Bohemian),’ was forged to 
express the idea that the bourgeois could 
acquire Bohemian preferences, but the 
Bohemian preferences could never consti- 
tute bourgeois. <Like A Virgin> is a brave 
film asking us to respect people’s differ- 
ences. This film is sufficiently intelligent to 
allow us to enjoy its realistic portrayal of a 
seemingly extreme story, and which 
protests class rigidities without waxing 
lyrical. 


LEE Sung-wook 
CINE 21 











Interview with Director LEE Hae-young & LEE Hae-jun 


“You can get what you want only after you have over- 


come your father” 





You started with the idea about a female 
ssireum team. 
It was probably in late spring or early 


summer in 2003. In a monthly-paid room, 
filled with big, flying cockroaches, we saw a 
program about a female ssireum team on 
TV during breakfast, at about three in the 
afternoon. Intrigued by the story, we were 
talking about it, and wondered what it 
would be like if our leading character was a 
boy who wanted to be a girl. We wrote a 
synopsis in about one hour, which became 
the framework of our film. We always 
thought that a great story could be put 
together in one piece, and <Like A Virgin> 
was born. 


For a long time, you worked together writing 
scenarios. If you had been asked to adapt the 
script, you could have concentrated on a 
commercial concept of a boy who wanted to 
be a girl to challenge in a ssireum tourna- 
ment, could you not? 

We didn’t want to make a shallow 
teenage film. This is why we focused on 
Dong-gu and his father. While we were 
working on the script, we reminded our- 
selves why, people might ask, two direc- 
tors, neither of whom wanted to become 
women, might make this kind of film. 
Naturally, our interest was really in social 
minorities. When we were editing the sce- 
nario, we added more about his laid-off 
father in the plot. 


You intentionally have serious scenes imme- 
diately following amusing scenes, right? 


Some audience members 
may be made to feel uncom- 
fortable with the changes in 
mood because they might 
want to laugh more. 
However, what we really 
wanted to do was tell a story 
about Dong-gu and his 
father. Ssireum is merely a 
popular device. The impor- 
tant thing is that our main 
character could not become 
a girl even if he were to win 
the ssireum tournament. He has to over- 
come his father in order to get what he 
wants. The fantasy scene where Dong-gu is 
wearing his mother’s dress and lipstick, 
and flips his father over, is what we really 
wanted to say in this film. 


Given that the fantasy scene was shot in fast 
motion, you must have considerable left over 
emotions toward your own father from child- 
hood? 

Doesn’t everyone? We wanted the audi- 
ences to think about their own fathers 
when they watched as Dong-gu flipped his 
father over. We wanted them to have the 
desire to flip their own fathers over just like 
Dong-gu did. That is why we purposely 
shot the scene flat. 


What does the awkward compromise 
between Dong-gu and his father before the 
ssireum tournament represent? 

It is not a compromise, but a parting of 
ways. The separation is the only way that 
they can accept each other. How can the 
conservative father accept Dong-gu? It is in 
some ways cruel to ask the father to com- 
pletely accept Dong-gu. They are better 
able to perfectly respect each other when 
they don’t have to see each other again-the 
only way forward for both of them. 


LEE Young-jin 
CINE 21 


SPECIAL 1 Korean Films at Berlin 2007 


8 he most beautiful and wonder- 
ful moment in Director LEE 
Yoon-ki’s film is always found 

in the scene where his passive main 
character pointedly insists or acts 
on something. Even if that is noth- 
ing but a brief fantasy, the entire 
hope of the story lies within that one 
moment. In this new film, LEE 
Yoon-ki goes one step forward in 
depicting the world around the 
main character, simultaneously 
generating a powerful and clear 
message, drawing the audience into 
the main character's struggle. 


A woman who wants to change her life 
gets invited to a place where another life is 
dying out. Here, she experiences all the 
events taking place, and embarks on her 
own journey of healing. The story appears 
trivial in that it is not particularly heavy, 
yet it sagaciously fleshes out a special topic 
about life at the very end. An adaptation of 
a short story, ‘Ad Lib Night’, in Taira 
Azuko’s ‘A Wonderful Day’, <Ad Lib 
Night> never stops reminding us of LEE 
Yoon-ki’s previous projects, <This 
Charming Girl> and <Love Talk>. This is 
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because of the similarities of the characters and the interminable flow of emotions. However, 
it is not merely a case of déja vu we experience here. While you are constantly forced to recall 
the narrations and codes of his other work for substitution and reflection, you somehow sus- 
pect a tautology at play, and ultimately reach a point of healing before you know it. This Film 
may be the climax and closure of LEE Yoon-ki’s world, a continuation from <This Charming 
Girl>. Yet as the film rolls on, questions transform themselves into affirmation, and hope into 
echoes, opening up the hearts of the audience as they enjoy a unique story in its own rite. 

The film begins with the shot of a Seoul street on some sunny afternoon. A woman keeps 
looking at her watch, as if she were on her way to an appointment. She is walking by the 
entrance of a park. This is Bo-kyung. She realizes that a group of men have been looking in 
this direction from some time. She wonders what they are up to. As she starts to become con- 
cerned, the men approach her. They suddenly ask, “Are you Myung-eun? It is you, 
Myung-eun, right?” She can’t help but hold these men in low regard, given she feels they are 
pretending to know her, and given their rather unpleasant manner of speech. “No. My name 
is Bo-kyung,” she says carefully, with a strong air of indignation. She turns and walks away 
from the men, but they follow her and continue their line of questioning. The story that they 
are rattling on with is certainly something to listen to. An old man in their hometown is about 
to pass away, and they want Bo-kyung to go to their hometown and act like his daughter, 
Myung-eun, who ran away from home many years ago. Bo-kyung, the men think, looks 
exactly like her. At this point, Bo-kyung, where she might otherwise have become quite irri- 
tated, seems strangely interested in the invitation. She gives the men her consent to do as they 
ask, and follows them away. The audience may be confused and uncomfortable with this 
fairly unrealistic storyline. But, there is nothing to worry about. From that point on, the Film 
unfolds the story about Bo-kyung’s arrival in a rural town, where she watches fights and talks 
to the locals about the differences between them and those who love in Seoul, before return- 
ing home. Also, in the end, this enormously sensitive protagonist reveals her inner thoughts 
to us for a brief moment in a direct discussion with the audience. It is not too late to resolve 
our questions then. 

As previously mentioned, audience can expect to see some of the characters from LEE 


Yoon-ki’s previous films in <Ad Lib 
Night> even for short moments. Just as 
KIM Ji-su of <This Charming Girl> 
appeared at the end of <Love Talk>, and 
as BAE Jong-ok of <Love Talk> lends 
her voice to the end of this film, KIM 
Jung-ki, who has starred in all of LEE 
Yoon-ki’s films, also appears, as well as 
KIM Hye-ok, who played Jeong-hae’s 
mother in a previous film. The actors’ 
repeated appearances are meaningful in 
many ways, since they leave auras as 
similar characters every time. This ulti- 
mately reminds us that Jeong-hae, 
Sunny, and Bo-kyung are living in the 
same space and time, further vesting in 
the story qualities particular to the same 
age and world view of all LEE Yoon-ki’s 
films. 

The question is what LEE Yoon-ki 
wants to tell us through these continu- 
ous repetitions of such images. Because 
he has often portrayed women as having 
somewhat autistic personalities in his 
films, (such as Jeong-hae or Bo-kyung), 
as if their passiveness entirely represents 
the personality of female gender, he has 
been, on occasion, criticized for his 
one-dimensional or distorted interpreta- 
tion of women. The world around LEE’s 
leading female characters is almost uni- 
formly studded with shallow, cruel, and 
selfish logics of reality, inflating the criti- 
cism against his work. Nevertheless, let 
us not forget that the most shining, mag- 
ical moments in LEEF’s films are always 
when his passive protagonist acts with 
decisiveness of action or decision. Even 
if that moment is merely a brief and 
quite improbable fantasy, it always car- 
ries the purpose and hope of the stories. 
LEE is actually cheering for and encour- 
aging people like Jeong-hae and 
Bo-kyung to change. LEE Yoon-ki’s new 
film is more commercial in his method- 
ology to describe the surrounding world. 
It possesses, at the same time, greater 
emotive power and clarity, drawing 
audiences deep into the protagonist’s 
problems. For this reason, <Ad Lib 
Night> appears as the climax and clo- 
sure of LEE Yoon-ki’s unique world. 


HUH Ji-woong 
FILM 2.0 


Interview with Director LEE Yoon-ki 


“| desperately hope these people will find happiness” 


In your previ- 
ous work, the 
world Sur- 
rounding the 
protagonist is 
quite absurd 
and blinded 
by self-inter- 
est. This is 
even stronger 
in <Ad Lib 
Night>. 





Essentially, I don’t look at the world 
straight. The world around my protagonists 
reflects my own world view. For <Ad Lib 
Night>, the particularly rude and abrupt 
attitude of the people around the leading 
character is the novel’s nuance to begin 
with. I thought I needed such a shameless 
setup for this Film so as to amplify the emo- 
tions later on. The humane sadness of the 
final reconciliation acts as a small reversals 
of this, and I like the Film-like feel of bitter- 
sweet redemptions after a disturbance. This 
is a particularly Hollywood concept (laugh). 
So, I have tried to express these rather 
strange nuances stronger in the scenario 
than in the original novel, and then during 
shooting than in the scenario. To the extent 
I was hoping to achieve an exaggerated 
effect, I think it worked splendidly. 


It was very interesting to see the bickering of 
desire over money among those who gath- 
ered before the death of one of the charac- 
ters. A very Korean scene? 

The original novel has the same scene. It 
was amazing that I kept picturing Korean 
scenes while I was reading a Japanese 
novel. I realized then that is the moment 
where the stupidity of human beings is 
unveiled so clearly during tragedy. 
Personally, I love having a number of char- 
acters in the one scene, and have them 
bicker and come together to narrate, much 
like the scenes for which the late Robert 
Altman is famous. I was concerned about 
whether I could pull this kind of thing off, 
but we shot the scene faster, and with a lot 
more fun, than we did scenes where the 


leading character was moping alone. It was 
the first time that I actually had fun while 
working as a director. We only had three 
days to get all the actors in one room, but we 
were able to fully experiment with all possi- 
bilities over those three days. I think it 
worked great. 


Let's talk about the repeated appearances of 
KIM Ji-su, BAE Jong-ok, etc. 

It’s not completely intended. Some people 
have asked me if this film was the last of a 
trilogy, but these Films do not really consti- 
tute a trilogy of any kind. I didn’t intention- 
ally do this, I didn’t intentionally find this 
book, but I did feel that I was destined to 
follow its characteristics without knowing it. 
It was not an entirely voluntary choice, but a 
kind of compulsive, an inevitable reflection. 
I agree that they are not identical people, 
but they all do share similar characteristics. 


Like your previous films, <Ad Lib Night> has 
a moment where the protagonist indepen- 
dently acts out at some point. 

To put it very simply, everybody thinks 
about making changes, but there is very lit- 
tle that can change in this cruel world. 
Jeong-hae and Bo-kyung seem to have 
determined to independently act out, show- 
ing some very vague notions of hope, but I 
don’t think they find any improvement in 
things. They will live just like they were at 
the beginnings of their respective stories. 
So, my films basically don’t have happy end- 
ings. I refuse to show the happy ever after 
part. Am I too negative? (laugh) 


Like the last narration of <Love Talk>, do you 
want the characters to reach their hands out 
to the outside world? 

I think they need to become more inde- 
pendent. The most Film-like image in my 
Films is the characters taking a direct 
action. This creates a catharsis, stemming 
from people who are the least expected to 
behave in a certain way, actually starting to 
talk in such a way, and express themselves. 
But, it is, after all, a fantasy. Truly, I hope 
these characters will find happiness. 
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PARK Joong-hoon 
with a New Hollywood Project 


As Hollywood remakes of Korean 
films gained attention in 2006, the year 
2007 is gearing up to showcase the 
growing visibility of Korean acting talent 
in American productions. Most notably, 
actor PARK Joong-hoon (Radio Star) 
has made his presence felt, with roles in 
films such as <American Dragons> and 
<The Truth About Charlie>. PARK’s 
ability to handle English-speaking roles 
and his considerable charisma have 
paved the way for entry into the insular 
Hollywood system. 

PARK is currently shooting a new 
Hollywood project, <Bibimbap>, a 
romantic-comedy about an Asian chef 
who becomes the object of a Caucasian 
restaurant critic’s desire. It will be 
PARK’s first leading role in a Hollywood 
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film, and he will star alongside <My Big 
Fat Greek Wedding>’s Nia Valdaros who 
also wrote the script. The film is being 
produced by Tom Hanks’ Playtone. 


KIM Ki-duk’s 
New Film, <Breath> 


KIM Ki-duk’s new film, <Breath>, 
received a series of love calls from over- 
seas markets. <Breath>, whose North 
America distribution rights were sold to 
Life size Co., Ltd. in advance at the last 
American Film Market, was officially 
invited to ‘Cine Mart,’ a film market at 
the Rotterdam Film Festival held in 
January. <Breath> was selected as one 
of the 46 of the 520 projects submitted 
to Cine Mart for consideration. Director 
KIM Ki-duk’s 14th film, <Breath>, which 
is about to begin shooting, is expected to 
be a love story between a criminal under 





death sentence and a woman that was 
witness to her husband’s extramarital 
affairs. The film cast Taiwanese actress 
Chen Chang and Korean actor HA 
Jung-woo, who worked with director 
KIM on his last film, <Time>. 





KWAK Jae-yong makes a 
Japanese Sci-fi Film 


Director KWAK Jae-yong is expected 
to direct a Japanese SF movie, which will 
be produced under a blockbuster-level 
budget. Director KWAK wrote the 
screenplay of <Cyborg Girl> and will 
direct the movie. The movie will be made 
in Japanese, funded by a Japanese pro- 
ducer, starring Japanese actors, 


actresses, and crewed by Japanese crew. 
The content of <Cyborg Girl>, with 





ble 


investment levels of 1 billion yen, has not 
yet been made public. However, 
top-level actors and actresses from 
Japan are said to be candidates for cast- 
ing. The director’s last films, such as 
<My Sassy Girl>, <The Classic>, and 
<Windstruck> have been well received 
in Japan. This current project was made 
possible by a Japanese production com- 
pany’s three-year long efforts. <Cyborg 
Girl> will begin production in late 
January, and is expected to be released 
in the latter half of next year. 


<Pruning the Grapevine> 
invited to the Karlovy Vary 


Director MIN Boung-hun’s new film, 
<Pruning the Grapevine>, was officially 
invited to the Competition of the Karlovy 
Vary International Film Festival, which is 
held from June 27, 2007. <Pruning the 
Grapevine> is a melodrama in which a 
theological university student, who has a 


HONG Sangsoo, 
Director of the Year 


Director HONG Sangsoo was 
selected as the best director of 2006 
by his peers. ‘Directors’ Cut,’ made by 
a group of young directors, bestowed 
the ‘Director of the Year Prize’ to 
HONG Sangsoo for <Woman on the 
Beach> in December last year. 
Director HONG Sangsoo said it was 
‘meaningful to be selected by other 
directors’. An exception in the Best 
Actor & Actress categories was made 
at the awards, as the prizes were given 
to all the actors that played the family 
members of <The Host>, from grand- 
father BYUN Hee-bong down to 


granddaughter, KO A-sung. This award was applauded by many for its awarding 


‘various actors and actresses for a variety of roles.’ The Film Man of the Year award 
was awarded to Mr. LEE Chun-yeon, President of the Korean Association of Film 
Art & Industry and CEO of Cine 2000, who ‘funded the struggle to protect the 


screen quota system, and promoted the needs of men in film like an eldest 
brother.’In the social activity category of Director of the Year, Director KWON 
Chil-in and Director KIM Kyung-hyung were both awarded the prize. Both these 
directors worked tirelessly to defend the screen quota system. 








guilty conscience towards his ex girl- 


friend, becomes confused after meeting a 
woman with a similar appearance to her. 
This is a film that explores the wandering 
of a young Korean man’s inner self. It is a 
dramatic departure form MIN’s previous 
work, <Bee Fly> and <Let’s Not Cry>, 
which are renowned for their treatment 
of exotic Central Asian scenery. 
According to HEO Moon-young, a pro- 
grammer of the Pusan International Film 
Festival, ‘It is a movie with a feeling of 
traditional elegance, like listening to 
<Winter Wanderer> by Schubert. 


LEE Chang-dong awarded 
La Legion d Honneur 


On October 27, 2006, Director LEE 
Chang-dong was awarded La Legion 
d’Honneur by the French government. 
The embassy of France in Korea 
announced that it had selected him as an 
awardee because it thought highly of his 
ability as a film director and his feats dur- 


ing his services as the Minister of Culture 
and Tourism. 
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JUNG Ji-hoon(Rain) in <I’m a Cyborg, but that’s OK> 


While studying a character and portraying tt, JUNG J1-hoon said ‘T 
came to discover an inner self that I had never known.’ With great 
interest in self discovery, combined with his tendency to be a perfec- 


tionist, he once recorded 32 takes for a scene while shooting a film. 


CINE 21 
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- erhaps ‘debutant’ is not an appro- 

\ priate word to describe him, even 
i though he has now finally experi- 
enced his initiation rites as an actor 
through, <I’m a Cyborg, but that’s OK>, 
PARK 


Chan-wook. As a debutant is literary 


a new film by director 


working on their first, <I’m a Cyborg, 
but that’s OK> is apparently quite signif- 
icant for this actor. However, ‘JUNG 
Ji-hoon (real name),’ better known as 
the singer ‘Rain,’ was recognized as an 
actor quite a long ago. He has appeared 
in a TV series every year since 2003. 
These include appearances in, ‘Sang-du, 
Let’s Go to School’, ‘Full House’, and ‘A 
Love to Kill’, and is well recognized for 
his acting skills. For this reason, JUNG 
Ji-hoon does not try to feign too much 
humility when he talks of his ‘debut as a 
film actor’ in introducing his first film. 
Rather than say, ‘I was nervous because 
it was my first film,’ or, ‘I did my best, 
please regard me as a newcomer,’ he 
instead said, ‘I did my best, and there- 
fore I am satisfied. I am happy to have 
taken my first step as an actor, a title I 
daringly give myself.’ 


The role JUNG Ji-hoon plays in <’ma 
Cyborg, but that’s OK> is the unique 
character of Il-soon, a man who believes 
he can perfectly steal another’s personal- 
ity, and a man with deft hand skills. 
Even though all the characters in this 
film are far from normal, Il-soon is more 
kaleidoscopic than the other characters, 
and his motif is ‘character imitation.’ 
While studying a character and portray- 
ing it, JUNG Ji-hoon said ‘I came to dis- 
cover an inner self that I had never 
known.’ With great interest in such dis- 
coveries, combined with his character as 
a perfectionist, he once recorded 32 
takes for one scene when shooting a film. 
‘Our director said OK after the twelfth or 
thirteenth take.’ This is a perfect exam- 
ple illustrating his obstinacy, because 
twenty more takes were shot afterwards! 
JUNG Ji-hoon never falls behind others, 
and he certainly won’t allow himself to 
fall behind them in terms of desire, 
obstinacy, spirit, diligence, or concentra- 
tion. 


As a singer, he is classified as one of 
Korea’s top artist in Southeast Asian 
countries, as well as in Korea. How cana 
person already on the top occupy yet 
another mountaintop? ‘I do what I can 
to, and if I don’t feel I can do it, I won’t 
even try. I was prepared enough to begin 
acting in TV dramas. How can a person 
who just did several dramas know any- 
thing about acting? Well, I know why? 
After completing a 16-series drama, I 
accumulated that much know-how 
myself.’ What he believes in to remain at 
the top in both music and acting, and to 
which he has thrown all his youthful 
energy, is his ability. Maybe he suc- 
ceeded merely by good fortune, by being 
offered good films or good songs. 
However, he believes that afterwards, ‘It 
solely depends on how much effort you 
make.’ This is why he doesn’t sleep very 
much, plans thoroughly, and doesn’t 
spend any time idly. 


As a Korean singer, JUNG Ji-hoon 
was selected as one of the ‘100 most 
influential people in the world in 2006’ 
by <Time> magazine (issued on May 8, 
2006). He was also the subject of an 
exclusive feature article entitled, ‘The 
Billy Elliot of pop, riding on a wave of 
success, in <The Times>, a conservative 
British magazine. As soon as he saw the 
release of his debut film as an actor, he 
began his ‘Rain World Tour.’ The tour 
includes concerts in Seoul, and eleven 
Southeast And East Asian countries, 
Singapore, 
Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, 


such as Hong Kong, 


Indonesia, Taiwan, Vietnam, China, 
Japan, as well as Las Vegas in the U.S. 
The Las Vegas concerts were held on the 
22nd and 23rd December, 2006. Rare 
among Korean singers, his advance into 
the U.S. market, which has been planned 
for and prepared over a long period of 
time, reaped certain results. At the same 
time, he made a debut film with one of 
Korea’s best directors, known as such 
both at home and abroad. A young man 
giving his best, while pursuing the best. 
For the past four years since his debut as 
a solo singer in 2002, JUNG Ji-hoon 
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himself showed how a person can tri- 
umph over himself and his limitations. 
He is still only 25 years old. 


‘As you make one step, and then 
another, and when you stand on the top 
of the mountain, you start to learn how 
to do things properly. You can then over- 
come another, even higher mountain. I 
have taken my steps to the top as a 
singer, and now I am staring at a higher 
mountain still, and I feel like I am taking 
successful steps in pursuing my acting 
career.’ 

PARK Hye-myung 
CINE 21 
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\ Peek at New Ko reanFilms in 20 007 


n 2006, the external shape of Korean films expanded enor- 

mously. <King and the Clown> and <The Host>, consecu- 

tively, broke historical box office performance records, and 
as many as 108 Korean films were produced. The total audience 
number was recorded at 166,/43,/66. This is the 3rd largest audi- 
ence number for a year in Korean film history, and represents 
the fifth consecutive year in which Korean films have attracted 
over 100 million viewers. Nevertheless, few of all film released 
drew positive attention from reviewers and the public... most 
were barely adequate. In 2007, then, what kinds of Korean films 
will be released? Let’s look ahead. 


In 2007, it is very likely that far fewer Korean 
films will be released. The number of audience 
members per film has been decreasing for three con- 
secutive years, with investment in each shrinking in 
the wake of excessive production levels. The number 
of produced films, which exceeded 100 for the first 
time, is expected to remain at around 80 this year. 
Major investment companies, such as CJ, Showbox, 
and Lotte, have limited their investment in films for 
the first half of the year. By genre, a number of hor- 
ror films are being slated for a summer season 
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release. <Black House> by SHIN Terra, <Anatomy 
Practice> by SON Tae-woong, <Odd Doctors> by 
JUNG Shik and JUNG Bum-shik, and <Mui> by 
Director KIM Tae-kyung are all set for a summer 
release. In the meantime, a number of historical dra- 
mas are being prepared for release. <Modern Boy> 
by JUNG Ji-woo, <Sword and Flower>(working 
title) by KIM Tae-kyun, <May 18> by Director KIM 
Ji-hoon, <The Bridge at Nogunri>(working title) by 
LEE Sang-woo, <JODK> (working title) by HA 
Ki-ho, <Chen-yeon-hak> by Director IM Kwon-taek, 
a sequel to <Seopyunje>, to name a few, are among 
these. The investment and direction of production 
for the latter half of the year will depend on the suc- 
cess or failure of these genre films. 

New and established directors, who are the focus of 
critiques both at home and abroad, also stand at the 
starting point again, and are preparing for new artistic 
leaps. What kind of topographical map will be shaped 
when new experiments from leading directors, such 
as LEE Chang-dong, HUR Jin-ho, LEE Myung-Se, 
KIM Jee-woon, and LIM Soon-rye become intermin- 
gled with fresh challenges from new directors, such as 
CHO Chang-ho and YOON Jong-bin? 


LEE Chang-dong 
with <Secret Sunshine> 


irst of all, back in the industry after 

serving as the Minister of Culture and 

Tourism, Director LEE Chang-dong’s 
<Secret Sunshine> is drawing a great deal 
of attention. <Secret Sunshine> deals with 
a woman’s agonizing life after she returns 
to the hometown of her deceased hus- 
band. Actress JEON Do-yeon, who played 
an AIDS sufferer in <You Are My 
Sunshine> by PARK Jin-pyo, plays hero- 
ine Shin-ae. Once a pianist, she and her 
child have returned to the strange home- 
town of her husband, and she struggles to 
expel her agonizing memories. Actor 
SONG Kang-ho, who injected a lot of spirit 
into his role as the father, PARK Gang-du 
in <The Host>, plays Jong-chan, the 
owner of a car center. He meets Shin-ae by 
accident and falls in love with her. With a 
somewhat melodramatic feel, it is most 
likely that <Secret Sunshine> will be an 
intense film portraying suffering and 
dread from loss, much like his other films, 
<Peppermint Candy> and <Oasis>. The 
film was shot by camera director, CHO 
Yong-gyu, who revealed a fresh technique 
with mise en scene in <Family Ties>. 
Director LEE Chang-dong’s fourth film 
<Secret Sunshine> is 70% complete, cur- 
rently in shooting. 





YOON Jong-bin, with the back- 
ground of a host bar in a big city 


OON Jong-bin, who made his debut 

in 2005 with <The Unforgiven>, his 

graduate work, was considered one of 
Korea’s most promising new directors. His 
exploration of the power of men, which 
continued in his medium-length film, 
<Proof of Man>, is taken up again in his 
new film, <Beastie Boys>. A man in agony 
to find a world where he could look at capi- 
tal and power at the same time, the space 
that grasps YOON’s eye this time is a host 
bar in the Gangnam area. The destiny of 
hosts, who YOON Jong-bin has said, "Now 
the core of Gangnam, Seoul is the enter- 
tainment, or so-called pleasure, quarters. It 
appeared to me I could explore our greed 
for money in a capitalism system in such a 
milieu.’ To develop a real-life story, YOON 
Jong-bin worked as a host bar waiter for a 
month and interviewed the workers for an 
additional month. After writing an initial 
draft, he reconstructed the story of 
<Beasties Boys> by buying the copyright to 
<Pleasure Quarter Diary>, an Internet 
novel dealing with the world of hosts. After 
being discharged from the military, 
Seung-woo works at a host bar before 
departing to Indonesia. The good-looking 
Seung-woo, pursuing a dream vacation, 
suddenly falls to the bottom of the pit, as 
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he falls in love with a woman named 


Ji-won. A young man that had previously 
dreamed of a life of peace and comfort 
finds himself engulfed in a world of 
betrayal and revenge. The film company, 
Chungeoram, which supported the produc- 
tion of <The Unforgiven> and also pro- 
duced<The Host>, will take charge of the 
production of <Beastie Boys>. Rising in 
Choongmu-ro as an excellent young actor 
with hits such as <The Unforgiven> and 
<Time>, by Director KIM Ki-duk, to his 
name, HA Jung-woo stars in <Beastie 
Boys>. 

If YOON Jong-bin was the rising star of 
the 2005 Pusan International Film 
Festival, then that of 2006 was director 
CHO Chang-ho. His debut film, <The Peter 
Pan Formula>, was an outstanding film 
that discussed the growing pains that a 
swimmer, Han-soo, experiences, as it also 
dealt with motherhood and sexuality. His 
second film, <O.K. That’s Still OK>(work- 
ing title) is a strange melodrama. Kapkara 
is a world where virtual viruses exist every- 
where. The imprisoned hero is intention- 
ally infects himself with a virus so he can 
be released from prison. He then meets a 
female magician. She, however, is already 
infected. Neither are able to fully explain 
infections to each other, yet their love 
deepens. With the time of death nearing, 
their steps towards full love begin to slow. 
As Director CHO Chang-ho explained, 
This is a film asking how a human’s life 
can be reconstructed when they recover 
from emptiness.’He added that the fantasy 
of <OK. That’s Still OK> is ’a method in 
which the border between fantasy and real- 
ity becomes naturally destroyed.’ A project 
invited to the Hong Kong Asian Film 
Finance Forum (HAF), <OK. That’s Still 
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OK> is currently seeking the interest of for- 
eign investment companies for coopera- 
tion, planning to crank in around the end 
of this coming summer. 


Director HUR Jin-ho, back 
again into the memory of love 


irector HUR Jin-ho, who directed 
<April Snow>, (which stars BAE 
Yong-joon and SON Ye-jin), will 





release melodrama, <Happiness>. 
<Happiness> was actually written before 
<April Snow>. Young-su, a Seoul bar 
owner, crashed and burned, and caught a 
severe disease because of his dissipated 
life. Heading for a nursing home after 
departing his lover, SOO-yeon, Young-soo 
meets Eun-hee, a woman who led a dili- 
gent life despite her own serious disease. 
Falling in love with Eun-hee, Young-soo 
leads a happy live in the idle countryside. 
He does, however, miss city life, and con- 
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<Happiness> 


flict is likely to ensue. Director HUR 
Jin-ho’s <Happiness> is a film that crosses 
the memories of love and death, just like 
his previous films <Christmas in August> 
and <One Fine Spring Day>. <Happiness> 
created a sensation, given shooting was 
completed in only three months, a first for 
this notoriously long production time 
director. According to those who worked 
on the film, It will be a brighter and more 
joyful film than his previous work.’ Actor 
HWANG Jung-min, whose spirited perfor- 
mance as a pure-hearted man in, <You Are 
My Sunshine>, plays the role of Young-su. 
Actress IM Soo-jung, who played the men- 
tally deranged Young-goon, assumes the 
role in this story of Eun-hee, the woman 
who embraces Young-su. The scenery of 
the quite nursing home, shot by camera 
director KIM Hyung-gu of <The Host> 
also drew lots of positive attention. The 
film was co-produced by film company, Zip 
Cinema, which produced PARK Jin-pyo’s 


new film <Voice of Murderer>,and Rie 
Film, established by producer KANG 
Bong-rae of <April Snow>. <Happiness> is 
likely to be released this Spring. 

Director HUR Jin-ho was bon in 1963. 
Director YOON Jong-chan, at the same 
age, is also in preparation for a new film, 
<Holiday of Roman Bakery>. Despite its 
impressive technological elements and 
interesting storyline, <Blue Swallow>, 
which starred JANG Jin-young and KIM 
Joo-hyuck, failed because it entangled 
itself in a pro-Japanese controversy, for 
which Korean audiences were simply not 
in favor. YOON Jong-chan’s new film, 
<Holiday of Roman Bakery>, recalls 
visions his debut film, <Sorum>. 
Emphasizing psychological horror, 
<Sorum> opened up a new spectrum of 
Korean horror films when it was released 
in cinemas. <Holiday of Roman Bakery> is 
a melodrama based on ’the fundamental 
incompleteness of humanity,’ much like 
<Sorum>. After suffering in hospital for a 
year, Young-shik is abandoned by his gang 
family, and is forced, with his own family, 
to live in a container, crippled by hospital 
costs. One day, Young-shik meets 
Soo-young, a woman who had been aban- 
doned. She is suffering from a number of 
injuries and with amnesia. As he takes 
Soo-young to the hospital, he learns that 
she was abandoned after being raped. Not 
remembering any of her past, Soo-young 
temporarily lives with Young-shik’s family. 
In that process, Young-shik and Soo-young 
develop feelings toward each other. 
Director YOON Jong-chan explains that 
<Holiday of Roman Bakery> is ’a story 
about abandoned people living in aban- 
doned spaces.’ Propelled by the mystery of 
Soo-young’s past, <Holiday of Roman 
Bakery> appears to be similar to the psy- 
chological horror of Nelliyattu Shyamalan. 
It does not, however, depend so extensively 
on the old-fashioned conventions of things 
such as ‘dramatic reversal.’ There is a sen- 
tence written on the cover of the <Holiday 
of Roman Bakery> scenario, written by 
YOON Jong-chan. It says, "What cannot be 
reversed should be what is not necessary to 
be reversed,’ a line from a LEE In-sung 
novel, Into a Strange Time’. Casting of 
<Holiday in Roman Bakery> will be com- 
pleted soon. The film will open under the 





premise that *bad things happen to good 
guys, rather than forming genre judg- 
ments that neatly divide good and evil 
from simplistic perspectives. Production 
will be in February. 


Leading female director 
LIM Soon-rye’s handball film 


oliday of Roman Bakery> is 
< i the third feature film of YOON 

Jong-chan. Rarely in the 
Korean industry, female director LIM 
Soon-rye’s third film <Woman 
Handball>(working title) will also be pro- 
duced this year. Developing a world of 
unique realism through <Three 
Brothers>, and <Waikiki Brothers>, 
Director LIM Soon-rye takes a women’s 
handball team as her subject matter in 
this latest film from her, telling their story 
of the 2004 Athens Olympics. The film 
<Woman Handball> constructs its story 
around those of the experienced players 
in their 30s. Mi-ok, a heroine for her two 
consecutive gold medals at Olympic 
Games’, drives her family forward by 
working at a supermarket since her hus- 
band’s business failure. Mi-ok’s colleague, 
Hae-kyung, returns home as a proxy 
manager of the Korean women’s team 
after successfully capping a splendid 
player career in Japanese handball. 
Hae-kyung invites Mi-ok to join the team. 
"The married players’ never drop the 
balls, despite their triple hardships, *hard 
lives, troubles with the manager, and dis- 
cord between the generations.’ 
Well-made sports films are very rare. 

This is because the production process 
is very difficult. Furthermore, <Woman 
Handball> is the world’s first handball 
film. Casting was also demanding. The 
burden of the physical training demands 
different things from actors. Unlike 
<Million Dollar Baby>, this is not a film 
that places the spotlight on one person’s 
tragedy. Individually,’ LIM says, ’I am 
more interested in stories about different 
people, rather than focus on one.’ This 
helps also explain her stylistic approach 
to <Waikiki Brothers>. 


KIM Soo-kyung 
CINE 21 





Ten HD Films to Receive Support 


from KOFIC’s Production Support for HD Films’ Program 





A Challenge to Korean Films! 


hat is also being promised this 
year includes new projects that 





were selected for HD Film 
Production Support’ from the Korean 
Film Council. These projects, which will 
be produced using production money 
raised by the Korean Film Council, will 
illustrate the talents of a new breed of 
directors. Ten projects, which were 
selected through fierce competition from 
a total of 88 applicant films, are to be 
produced, and these present new possi- 
bilities for the Korean film industry. 
What is conspicuous among the 
selected films is <Iri>, from Director 
ZHANG Lu, who lives in China. Set at 
the location of the actual Iri station 
explosion in 1977, this film is expected 
to depict the story in which three broth- 
ers, who lost all their family except their 
father in this accident, came to reunite 
with their father after 15 years. He had 
been driven insane after the impact of 
the accident, and was hospitalized. BU 
Ji-young’s <I Like it As it Is> is a family 
film that asks the true meaning of family 
through the heroine’s story. She goes off 
on a journey to meet her father after the 
sudden death of her mother. She learns 
that her father, who she thought was 
dead, is actually alive. On the other 
hand, Director OH Jum-kyoon’s <Our 
Love As Is> explores the dissolution of a 
family. A boardinghouse aunt, who has 
only ever known her family, falls in 
intense love with a boardinghouse stu- 
dent, once the lover of her daughter. 
There are also films that use fresh 
ideas to tell love stories. <Twinkle 
Twinkle Little Star>, from Director 
PARK Dae-young, (who made <Love 
Wind, Love Song> and <Just Do It>), is 
a story in which a hero comes to under- 
stand the importance of life through the 
death of his long-term lover. It is a fan- 
tastic melodrama that begins in a rather 
mysterious setting, wherein the hero 
receives a phone call, telling him that his 
lover who he was waiting for has been 


in a car accident and is now brain dead. 
<Run Bicycle>, made by Director LIM 
Sung-woon, (who made <New Oriental 
Su-Per Man>, a film invited to the 
Hukuoka Film Festival), tells the comic 
story of the first love of a wild-eyed 
20-year-old woman. <Summer Story>, 
from KIM Uen-ju, (the assistant director 
on <Camels Don’t Cry Alone>and <Blue 
in You>), is set to tell the story of a 
woman and a man, strangers, who have 
to live together for a whole summer in 
an empty house. Also, <GU 
Chang-Shik’s Way of Living>, from 
Director HONG Hyun-ki, (the assistant 
director of <Oasis> and <Peppermint 
Candy>), strikingly depicts a human 
drama surrounding a debt collector, GU 
Chang-shik, upon his chance meeting 
with a debtor of his company. <Potato 
Symphony>, which features the beauti- 
ful crispness of the Gangwon-do dialect, 
is a comedy in which the hero, a man 
with the strongest fist in high school, 
meets his old school friend after twenty 
years. This friend was an old school 
rival, and is now a gang leader. 

<In Strange Place, Strange Time> and 
<Phrygia> are meditative films that ask 
us the meaning of life. <In Strange 
Place, Strange Time>, from Director 
KIM Young-hye, (who made <When a 
Cherry Gets Ripe>, a film invited to the 
Toronto International Short Film 
Festival), poetically speaks of the primi- 
tive fear for life that everybody has expe- 
rienced at one time or another. Made by 
Director KIM Hee-jung, who graduated 
from the Utz National Film Academy in 
Poland, <Phrygia> is a story that 
explores an adolescent girl’s distraction 
and estrangement after losing her 
father. The story is depicted through her 
delicate eyes. <Phrygia> was selected 
for Residence du Festival,’ a new direc- 
tor-fostering program, at the 2006 
Cannes Film Festival. It also partic- 
ipated at the Rotterdam IFF Cine Mart. 
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PARK Jin-pyo’s <Voice of a Murderer> 
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ARK Jin-pyo has once again selected 

an unusual subject matter, after his 

<Too Young to Die> dealt with sex 
between the elderly, and <You Are My 
Sunshine>, a melodrama between an old 
country bachelor and a tea room waitress. 
This film is based on a story that occurred 
15 years ago, involving LEE Hyung-ho, at a 
Hyundai apartment building, in 
Apgujeong-dong, Seoul on January 29, 
1991. Having missed the critical moments 
for catching the criminal, and remaining 
unsolved because of this, the case became 
statute-barred as of January 29, 2006. 
However, PARK Jin-pyo believes that this 
cannot represent the end. He thinks that 
the case should be re-investigated, because 
the criminal has not yet been caught. The 


parents of the missing child have not for- 
given the kidnapper. When he worked as 
an assistant producer on the SBS current 
affairs programs, "I want to know the 
issue’, PARK Jin-pyo then became involved 
in a very different project, participating in 
the production of, ’The LEE Hyung-ho 
Kidnapping Case: the Voice of Murderer,’ 
one-time broadcast special. In this pro- 
gram, the appalling true story of the case, 
the agony felt by the parents, and the indif- 
ferent attitude of society were all revealed 
as elements in a case that has yet to be 
solved. After the success of <You Are My 
Sunshine>, he finally began discussing his 
innermost feelings. His memories and the 
information he had gathered, and the par- 
ents’ sorrow, expressed by interviews with 
the child’s parents, all come together in 
this story. The father, HAN Kyung-bae 
(SUL Kyung-gu), is a famous nine o’clock 
news anchor. He is the so-called elite of 
this society, known for his taciturn and 
critical closing statements, which appeal to 
all. He is expected to move into the politics 
arena. The child’s mother, OH Ji-sun, 
(KIM Nam-joo), is an elegant housewife 
who meticulously studies her husband’s 
work, and manages her household and her 
child, Sang-woo’s, welfare. Despite all this, 
they lost all they had spent their lives 
building. Why? Because they are parents, 
and at that moment when their child dis- 
appeared, their world simply fell apart. 
One evening, the nine-year-old Sang-woo, 
who used to play on a swing in the play- 
ground, did not return home at night. ’His’ 





telephone rang. I am watching your news, 


and I am with Sang-woo,’ the kidnapper 
said, with a bloodcurdling and intelligent 
voice. Sang-woo’s parents had entered 
hell. They begged for leniency, they threat- 
ened, they argued, and did whatever it 
took. In the end, their whole lives were 
torn apart by the kidnapping. 

Even as shooting began, not unexpect- 
edly, the production team was plagued 
with criticisms it was commercializing 
such a sad true story. However, criticism 
from outside was endurable. A difficult 
dilemma of <Voice of a Murderer> that 
caused problems among the production 
team was that they had to make a film that 
would attract large audiences, despite its 
rather unusual "Wanted with reward’ con- 
cept, in that the hero has the clear objec- 
tive of catching a criminal, as opposed to 
solving a crime as happens in standard 
kidnapping films. PARK Jin-pyo coun- 
tered, We kept to our three principles; we 
don’t imagine the unidentified criminal as 
we want to, we don’t show sad figures of 
the kidnapped child too often, and we 
don’t delineate the mind games that went 
on between the parents and the kidnap- 
per.’ A record 44-day shoot in downtown 
Seoul, made the production team appreci- 
ate the plight of the victim’s parents, who 
lived in such chaotic environs. A depiction 
of their life-or-death struggle with ’the 
voice’ was shot deliberately in the middle 
of Seoul, notorious for its dreadfully heavy 
traffic congestion. 

SUL Kyung-gu, who had committed 
himself to the project three years prior, 


and actress KIM Nam-joo, who just given 
birth to a baby girl, both became thinner 
and thinner over the course of production, 
hoping to accurately portray the 
heart-breaking sorrows of the victim’s par- 
ents. Actor GANG Dong-won had to work 
with only his voice for the first time since 
his debut. The work of KIM Woo-hyung, 
camera director, splendid in the film, 
<The President’s Last Bang>, quietly 
adhered to the basics of the craft rather 
than explore too many avenues of techni- 
cal prowess. This was a unique approach 
for the thriller genre. The lighting, art 
direction, music, and sound were all 
adjusted so as not to interfere with the 
story of the parents and the incident itself. 


The film was shot at various places in 
Seoul, where the actual incidents took 
place. 

I tried my best to shoot the film at real 
places, which even required begging in 
some cases. Actually, 70 - 80% of the loca- 
tions were the real places where events 
took place. It was not easy to shoot a single 
take of this film, not easy to shoot at a sin- 
gle location. Some places where things 
happened were impossible to shoot at, and 
we had to make do with other locations. It 
seems I shouted at the crew quite a bit 
because of that. 


What was the most consistently difficult 
thing to do during the shoot? 

Keeping the original intention of the 
story was the most difficult thing to do. Of 
course, the film needed to be commer- 


cially viable, because it is, after all, a com- 
mercial film. But, it couldn’t cross the line. 
Why I didn’t have simply the desire to just 
make a good and interesting film, I don’t 
know. But, one way or the other, I put as 
much into this as I had. I don’t know 
about the genre. Therefore, I never had 
the intention of playing to, or destroying, 
the genre. This is a film made solely from 
the perspective of the sufferer. 


Is post-production agonizing? 

I continue to hold down the sound and 
music to prevent them from standing out 
too much. The anguish never ends. Since 
I have the dilemma of needing audiences 
to want to watch, but not let the film 
become too commercialized, ’ve become 
exhausted by the whole project. 


What was your intention in casting actor 
GANG Dong-won in this film‘? 

<Voice of a Murderer> needed to be dif- 
ferent from that of the voice of the real 
criminal... that is, the voice needed to be 
recognizable. If we used an unrecognizable 
voice, the actor might have been accused 
of the crime, or people might have associ- 
ated him with the crime. When I thought 
of that, the first thought I had was GANG 
Dong-won. There is another reason, too. 
My film needed somebody to do the voice 
work. it’s not unusual to choose a known 
actor or actress for a film. This helps 
encourage people to listen to, and watch, a 
story they might otherwise have not 
wanted to see and hear. Without known 
actors, it may have been shunned by the 
public, like <Too Young to Die>. There are 
directors who can make films with only 
their own brand name. I am not one of 
them, so I still need to use known actors. 


How much did you communicate with the 
real parents? 

I telephoned them from time to time. 
They never came to watch any of the 
scenes being shot. We can’t imagine how 
much sorrow they feel in their hearts. 
Maybe, going forward, they will express 
their gratitude to me. What they really 
want is a little hope that this case would 
never happen again in the future. That’s 
why I started this film in the first place. 


KIM Hye-seon 
FILM 2.0 
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_ SPECIAL 2 Promising Korean Films in 2007 


Searching for Sorrow and 


the Dreadful Enigma of First Love 
LEE Myung-sSe’s <M> 
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Long ago, Hitchcock gave 
me a book with the letter M. 
in a dream. M might have 
stood for mystique or 


MacGuffin. I chose it to 
mean mystique. 
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irector LEE Myung-Se is known as 
an imaginative Korean film director. 





He was well known in Korea even 
before his success abroad. <Nowhere to 
Hide> was apparently a turning point for 
him. That film was a good opportunity for 
LEE Myung-Se to clearly engrave his own 
world view in films both at home and 
abroad. Backed by the success of this film, 
LEE Myung-se went to Hollywood as we 
entered the 2000’s. He was not, however, 
able to reap particularly tangible results. 
He returned to Korea and made <Duelist> 
with a fresh mind set. Even though it was 
not commercially successful, it did develop 


a cult following. It is also a film through 
which we can better understand the shape 
of the image LEE is pursuing. 

He is now working on a new film. The 
title of LEE Myung-Se’second 21st century 
film is <M>. This project, which began 
long ago when Alfred Hitchcock appeared 
in a dream and gave a book with the letter 
M on the cover, is now everything for 
LEE. Furthermore, since he has estab- 
lished a production company, named M 
Productions, despite his first film being 
<Duelist>, it appears M has been on LEE’s 
radar for some time. LEE Myung-Se says 
there are many words he likes that start 
with the letter M. Among them, the words 
the film indulges in are, "Mystery, Memory, 
Mystique.’ 

The content of the film is not well known 
as yet. What is so far known is that a best- 
selling novelist, HAN Min-woo, a man in 
his 20’s, is the leading character. He beings 
a search for the trace of his first love, 
despite being currently involved in a rela- 
tionship. The story is sure to exhibit great 
sorrow, beauty, and dread.’ <M> cast 
actor GANG Dong-won, the hero in 
<Duelist>, in the leading role. The film is 
slated for domestic release in the fall, with 
production to be completed in February or 
March this year. 


What’s the film about? 


It is a story about a man meeting again 


after many years his first love. It is similar 
to <Their Last Love Affair>, and the agoniz- 
ing <Tough Bitter and Sweet Man>. In 
terms of its treatment of the endless pursuit 
of a memory, it is similar to <First Love>, 
while it also has traces of <Nowhere to 
Hide>. In terms of body and movement, it 
is not unlike <Duelist>. It is a film I drove 
with a lot of thought and energy. 


It is a story with a leading character of HAN 
Min-woo, a best selling novelist in his 20’s... 
this is what is known so far. Are you pre- 
pared to add any more information for us? 

The leading character currently has a 
lover, but when his first love appears after 
a long period of time, a love triangle of 
sorts emerges. From one point of view, it’s 
<First Love>, and from another point of 
view, it is <Their Last Love Affair>. The 
hero searches for his first love like a Duelist 
chases criminals. I thought of this story a 
long time ago when I was working on the 
scenario of <First Love>. At that time, it 
was expressed as <First Love> however, 
the idea has been lingering in my head. I 
then wrote the scenario for <Mirium> dur- 
ing my stay in the U.S.A. I wanted to make 
a horror film without a single drop of 
blood. This time, however, there will be 
less of the concept of horror, and more of 
the concept of melodrama. 


Can | ask from what kind of fragmentary 
thoughts or ideas it started? 

What fragmentary thoughts? It started 
from M!! M. The letter M! ’Long ago, 
Alfred Hitchcock appeared in a dream and 
gave me a book with the letter M. 
Afterwards, I continue thinking of that M. 
It might have stood for mystique or 
MacGuffin. I chose it to mean mystique. 
For me, individually, I am interested in 
these things, whereas the hero in the story 
is interested in finding his first love.’ 


What was inside the book? 

I don’t know. I just glanced at the cover 
thinking that I would read it later. M is 
right in the middle of the alphabet. M pos- 
sesses many things. M creates words with 
strong and/or good meanings. Even 
Messiah begins with M. There are many 
more, of course... movie! I began thinking 
about why Alfred Hitchcock gave it to me. 
In <M>, the name of the hero is Min-woo 
and the name of his first love is Mimi. 


Among those ‘M’s, you have emphasized 
these three of Mystery, Memory, and 
Mystique. 

Love is’ all about mystery. 
Incomprehensible and hard to understand. 
It can be construed in that context. 
Memoty is related to plot. As there are too 


many mystery melodramas, I changed the 





story into a misty melodrama. It is said 
that love and horror are synonyms. 
Certainly both are things we cannot fully 
understand. They are almost invisible. 
There seems to be something there, but we 
cannot say what it is, therefore, it is always 
in an unstable state. In that sense, they are 


synonyms. 


Once you explained about the concept of 
<Duelist> as a film action rather than an 
action film, | felt that you would continue the 
pursuit for such themes for some time. In 
that sense, is there a concept you had in 
mind for this film? 

It is not quite that organized yet because 
I am also on my way searching for it, but 
this film will be an ’action of light’ film. The 
light will play a very important role. 


How do you plan to express the main idea 
or concept? 

My target in this film is <My Love, My 
Bride>, in terms of the performances 
themselves. As a new director in the 21st 
century, my first film didn’t have such a 
good score. Another real target for me with 
this film was to ’sorrow, beauty, and dread.’ 
The key point is how I can put these things 
on the screen. 


JUNG Han-seuk 
CINE 21 
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a SPECIAL 2 Promising Korean Films in 2007 


Once Upon a Time in Manchuria 


KIM Jee-woon’s 


<The Good, The Bad and The Weird> 





AO ROLES Le 
reconnects the vein of conti- 
nental action films. 

I'll introduce an historical 


background and a space 
that has not been dealt with 
recently in Korean cinema. 
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irector KIM Jee-woon has examined 
numerous genres, step-by-step, but 
well thought out journey. After 





directing comedies, <The Quiet Family> 
and <The Foul King>, horror, <A Tale of 
Two Sisters>, and <Three Memories>, 
and also Noir in, <A Bittersweet Life>, 
KIM is also taking aim at the SF genre, 
with a short film soon to open, “Heavenly 
Creatures”, which is about an awakening 
robot. A new feature film in which KIM is 
currently involved in pre-production, 
with shooting slated for the spring of 
2007, is a Western movie set in 
Manchuria during Japan’s colonial rule, 
<The Good, The Bad and The Weird 


>(working title). It is the story of three 
men wandering around Manchuria, each 
with a different story to tell, which 
unfolds into an action-packed adventure 
when they discover a map of a hidden 
treasure. They miss their homes in 
Joseon, but keep finding their way into 
the wilderness of Manchuria. 

When working on <A Bittersweet 
Life>, KIM openly expressed his yearning 
for the Western genre. Having given up 
on his plans because he felt he faced diffi- 
culties in doing a Western, for a number 
of reasons, KIM ultimately set his mind 
again on the Western after seeing some 
photographs of Mongolia, taken by pho- 
tographer, CHO Nam-ryong. He was also 
encouraged by Director LEE Man-Hee’s 
Manchurian-Western movie, <Break the 
Chain!>(1971), which he saw at LEE’s 
retrospective exhibition. Going further 
back and looking at KIM’s previous films, 
it appears to have also been a Western 
wind to have blown when IM Dae-ho in 
<The Foul King> finally worked up the 
courage to face up to his insulting boss 
one-on-one. Like the mountain cottage in 
<The Quiet Family>, the gym in <The 
Foul King>, the two-story house in <A 
Tale of Two Sisters>, and the sky lounge 
in <A Bittersweet Life>, KIM’s films 


always set in a place somewhat detached 
from reality. That place in <The Good, 
The Bad and The Weird> may be consid- 
ered as the continent. 

KIM Jee-woon explains that while 
<Mad Max> and <Mad Max 2> are part 
of a series, they are completely different 
movies. In that sense, <The Good, The 
Bad and The Weird > might be viewed as 
a sequel, with a completely different look, 
to <A Bittersweet Life>. KIM says that 
<A Bittersweet Life> began with the back 
of a man walking alone down a hallway 
or a road, while <The Good, The Bad and 
The Weird > stemmed from the backs of 
men riding horses or motorcycles off 
toward the sun, into the wildernesses. 
<The Good, The Bad and The Weird > is 
the first film produced by Geurim 
Pictures. 


Looking at your previous films, <The Quiet 
Family>, and <The Foul King> might be 
paired in terms of their strong sense of real- 
istic fun, whereas <A Tale of Two Sisters> 
and <A Bittersweet Life> might be paired for 
their penetrating critical ‘impressionism.’ As 
you are adopting a platform for a 
Manchurian-Western, | assume that <The 
Good, the Bad and the Weird > will have a 
fast-moving storyline, but will not mark a 
return to the same world of <The Foul 
King>. Are you now entering a third chapter 
as a film director? 

Up until now, I’ve always thought 
about the genre of any new movie first, 
and then considered what kind of story I 
should create. Since modern movie gen- 
res include both theme and story, I imag- 
ine that the selection of the genre would 
correspond necessarily to the selection of 
the theme. Incomplete as they are, I have 
resolved my curiosity about movie genres 
as a director so far. I’ve done a horror, a 
Noir, and even an SF film, with my short, 
“Heavenly Creatures”, which features a 
robot. Now, I have the Western and 
musical genres left. I lost interest in 
working on a musical because they have 
become popular again. <The Good, the 
Bad and the Weird > will be the last 
movie from me for which I consider 
genre first. 


Is it going to be the last project of your 
‘green era’? 

Am I then getting into cubism next? 
(laugh) I’m not saying that I won’t do 


anymore genre movies in the future, but what 
I’m saying is that in future I'll think first about 
the story I want to tell, and then find the appro- 
priate genre to portray it, whether it is a Noir 
film or a horror film. <The Good, the Bad and 
the Weird > is a continental action film more 
than anything else. This genre is filled with a 
number of elements I find quite charming. It 
has unhindered, wide prairies, wind, dust, and 
horses. If Film Noir is about the solitude and 
romance of men, then Westerns are about 
men in nature. Westerns also represent 
the beginning of American movies. The 
Western genre has been one genre 
considered as having been monopo- 
lized by Hollywood. However, a 
Manchurian-Western, set during Japan’s 
colonial rule over Korea, is the only stage 
on which Korean movies can unfold a 
modern drama on a wide continent. In 
the 1960s, directors LEE Man-hee, IM 
Kwon -taek, SHIN Siman, and JEONG 
Chang-hwa all shot Manchurian action or 
Manchurian-Western movies. During 
Japan’s colonial rule over Korea, many 
anti-Japan fighters and revolutionists 
were actively working together, and trag- 
ically dying, in Manchuria. 


| heard that you cast SONG Kang-ho as the 
‘weird guy' among the three main characters. 

This film is essentially about mounted 
Joseon bandits in Manchuria. We have a 
mounted bandit and train robber this is 
the ’weird guy’ and another mounted 
bandit who also works as an assassin. He 
was a Mountain Baekdu hunter, who 
came to Manchuria to avoid Japan’s sup- 
pression, becoming a bounty hunter that 
pursued wanted mounted bandits. In 
fact, everyone in this film is a ’bad guy’. 
As the movie progresses, a good guy 
becomes a bad guy, and characters con- 
tinuously change. When one of these 
three accidentally gets his hands on the 
treasure map, which was buried when the 
Qing Dynasty met with destruction, 
action scenes of chasing and being 
chased ensued, from Manchuria to the 
Maritime Province. The army of national 
independence thinks that the men have a 
map for a new railway to be built by the 
Japanese army as a passage of exploita- 
tion, so they want it too. 
What is the dominant sentiment? | expect a 
lot of humor. 

Many of the people that read my 
incomplete script laughed a lot. Some 


thought the story reminded them of 
<Pirates of The Caribbean>, because my 
characters’ journey kept stretching out. 
The humor of this movie will be like this. 
For example, when the character played 
by SONG Kang-ho goes into an opium 
den to find the treasure map, talking away 
in quite a jovial and relaxed fashion, he 
becomes light headed because of the 
opium smoke, and gradually starts talking 
gibberish. (laugh) 


What is the dominant pleasant sensation of 
<The Good, the Bad and the Weird >? 

It is the joy of reconnecting the discon- 
nected vein of continental action films. 
All else aside, I wanted to make a movie 
that audiences could follow along with, 
with a sense of fun. Since I’ve already 
done a powerful action piece with <A 
Bittersweet Life>, I am working more 
with creative and charming actions in 
this one. I am excited about introducing 
an historical background and a space that 
has not been dealt with recently in 
Korean cinema. I am also excited about 
creating a full-scaled Western film, bor- 
rowing a little bit of the structure and 
archetype of <The Foul King> and <A 
Bittersweet Life>.’ 


Western film critics gave Wisit Sasanatieng 
(a Thai director)’s <Tears of The Black 
Tiger> the nickname of the ‘Tom Yang Gung 
Western.’ What do you think they might call 
<The Good, the Bad and the Weird >? 

A ’Doinjang’ (Korean bean paste) 
Western, maybe! (laugh) I call this movie 
a “Manchurian Western’ whenever for- 
eign movie people ask me about my next 
movie at a film festival, and they don’t 
seem to greatly understand. They did get 
it when I called it an Oriental Western.’ 
They immediately accepted the sense of 
Western and chivalry films, and got 
excited about it. I was under the impres- 
sion that they were quite excited about 
the prospect of a good Western, since the 
genre hasn’t produced many great films 
over the past few years. 


KIM Hye-ri 
CINE 21 
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_ FEATURE 1 Review of Korean Film Industry 2006 


The New Era of a 60% 
Market Share for Korean Film 


Rapid quantitative growth in the industry 


he highlight performances of 2006 in the Korean 
film industry were those of the two films that each 
drew audience numbers exceeding 10 million. After 
the film <King and the Clown>, which did not cast big 
stars, broke a new Korean film box office record by 


attracting over 11 million moviegoers, <The Host>, 


released in Summer, made yet a new box office record, 


by attracting over 13 million audience members, and all 


but blanketed the memory of previous consecutive fail- 
ures of ‘Korean-style blockbusters.’ 


The Korean film industry in 2006 can 
be summarized with the phrase ‘Poverty 
Amid Plenty.’ At a glance, Korean films 
appear to have recorded tremendous 
quantitative growth rates during the past 
year. A total of 108 Korean films were 
produced and released in 2006, (includ- 
ing four that were released in late 2005 
through 2006). 2006 was the year in 
which the most films were produced 
since the mid 1990’s when Korean film 
was enjoying a renaissance. Audience 
numbers also increased. The number of 
moviegoers in 2006 is estimated at 
somewhere between 148 million, 
(source: IM Pictures), to 166,743,766, 
(source: CGV). At minimum, Korean 
film audiences exceeded 100 million. As 
a result, the total market share of Korean 
films surpassed 60% for the first time. 


Increase in films produced, 
decrease in profit averages 


Despite such objective measures of 
growth, Korean films fell short in terms 
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of substance. Although Korean films 
attracted almost 1 million audience 
members per title nationwide, on aver- 
age, the average number of audience 
members is estimated to have decreased, 
when one excludes blockbusters such as 
<The Host> and <King and the Clown>, 
which both attracted over 10 million 
audience members each. According to 
IM Pictures, the number of audience 
members per Korean film in Seoul 
decreased by 6.7%, compared with 2005 
levels, recording a mere 275,319. 

The single biggest reason why Korea’s 
film industry conducted fruitless busi- 
ness in 2006 is that too many films were 
produced during the year, competing for 
the same audience. The number of 
Korean films produced has continuously 
been on the increase by over 10%, from 
70 in 20038, to 78 in 2004, and 87 in 
2005. However, in 2006, a total of 108 
films were produced and released, 24% 
more than in the previous year. It is no 
wonder that profitability levels were 
shaken, with an average of two Korean 





films released every week. More films 
with big star casts, those films that 
might ordinarily expect solid box office 
performances, experienced failure. 
Failures of star cast Korean films, such 
as <Over the Border> with actor CHA 
Seung-won, <Once in a Summer> with 
LEE Byung-hun, <Love Me Not> with 
actress MOON Geun-young, <I’ma 
Cyborg, but that’s OK> with JUNG 
Ji-hoon and actress IM Soo-jung, sur- 
prised even Korean film specialists. 

It was anticipated in late 2005 that the 
Korean film industry would reach 
‘over-saturated status’ in 2006. This was 
primarily because ‘Listing fever’ swept 
the Korean film industry from late 2005 
to early 2006. Approximately 30 
film-related companies’ stocks were 
listed on the stock market since late 
2005. Most of them entered the stock 
market through back door listings, 
rather than through official listings. This 
was achieved by buying stocks of falter- 
ing listed companies. As listed compa- 
nies need to maintain a certain level of 


performance to maintain stock price 
levels, it is evident that these companies 
simply needed to produce films. This led 
to the production of a number of under- 
developed screenplays and projects. 
Last year, 108 films were released, with 
20 more films having completed pro- 
duction. Their releases were deferred to 
2007 because of the high number of 
films released last year. Some films 
failed to even complete production 
because of the side effects of their 
rough-and-ready planning processes. 
Furthermore, most listed film compa- 
nies are anticipated to announce poor 
financial results in their earnings pre- 
sentation, slated for March, 2007. The 
crisis theory of Korean films, rapidly 
gaining ground for this year, is another 
result of the aftermath of 2006. 


A meaningful advance among 
small films 


The highlight performances of 2006 in 
the Korean film industry were those of 
the two films that each drew audience 
numbers exceeded 10 million. After the 
film <King and the Clown>, which did 
not cast big stars, broke a new Korean 
film box office record by attracting over 
11 million moviegoers, <The Host> 
made yet a new box office record, by 
attracting over 13 million audience 
members, and all but blanketed the 
memory of previous consecutive failures 
of ‘Korean-style blockbusters. However, 
the fact that two films attracted 25 mil- 
lion audience members between them, a 
fourth of the total Korean films audi- 
ences, indicates that the rest of the pie 
for the remaining 100 films shrunk. 
2006 will be remembered as a year when 
a bipolar phenomenon emerged in 
Korean box office results. At the same 
time, the problem of screen monopoly 
and oligopoly behavior by an extremely 
small number of films was also raised. In 
the case of <The Host>, it had at one 
point secured almost 700 screens, corre- 
sponding to over one third of all screens 
in Korea. In addition, the squeezing-out 
phenomenon was further aggravated by 
the situation in which two to three films 
occupied 80 - 90% of the total number 
of screens, a circumstance that arose 


when promising films from large distrib- 
utors were released. Such screen 
monopoly and oligopoly behavior was 
pointed out as having become such a 
serious problem that it was discussed in 
the national assembly. However, no 
solutions have been, as yet, presented. 

In the meantime, the advance of small 
films offers the industry a light of hope 
for the Korean film industry. These 
smaller scaled films, traditionally poor 
box office performers, attracted audi- 
ence numbers in the tens of thousands. 
Those films included Japanese films 
such as <La Maison de Himiko>, <We 
Shall Overcome Someday!>, <Yureru>, 
and even documentaries such as 
<Between> and <Bisang>. They also 
include gay-context films such as <No 
Regret>. However, the success of these 
films cannot be directly linked to the 
diversification of the Korean film audi- 
ence. It is more likely because many 
films released by recognized industry 
participants performed so poorly. These 
include <Time> by Director KIM 
Ki-duk, <Woman on the Beach> by 
Director HONG Sangsoo, <Grain in 
Ear> by ZHANG Lu, and <Family Ties> 
by KIM Tae -yong. 

When looking at the overseas market, 
the Korean film industry has slowly met 
its crisis point. This is mainly because 
‘Hallyu-The Korean Wave’ fever, which 
had become red-hot after early 2000, 
has rapidly begun to cool. The export 
amounts earned by Korean films during 
the first half of 2006 were recorded at 
US$17.42 million, less than half that 
amount earned in 2005, US$41.81 mil- 
lion. The market in which the largest 
impact was felt was Japan. The export 
amount earned by Korean films in 
Japan was recorded at US$30.98 during 
the first half of 2005. The correspond- 
ing amount during the first half of 2006 
was recorded at a mere US$8.72 mil- 
lion. The reason why the Japanese mar- 
ket, once recognized as ‘the 3rd funding 
source of Korean films,’ cooled down so 
rapidly was that most Korean films, sold 
at very high prices, experienced large 
failures in the Japanese market. 
Furthermore, as the market share of 
Japanese films in their own market is 
rapidly rising, the export levels of 


Korean films are not expected to recover 
in the short term. 


The film labor union began its 
activities in earnest 


In the meantime, an epoch-making 
event occurred in 2006 - one that 
rocked the very foundations of the 
Korean film industry. The Federation of 
Korean Film Workers’ Union (the Film 
Union), founded in December 2005, 
began undertaking collective wage and 
labor negotiations with producers. A 
collective body of assistant-level staff, 
Spanning a number of fields, such as 
directing, producing, camera, lighting, 
and art directing, the Film Union is an 
organization through which its mem- 
bers, those who have sacrificed them- 
selves with a passion for their work and 
without appropriate compensation, 
have restored the imbalances existing in 
film employee wage and salary levels. 
The film Union continued to negotiate 
with the Korea film Producers’ 
Association since mid 2006, finalizing a 
collective agreement at the end of last 
year. Wage negotiations are also 
expected to be finalized during January 
2007. It is quite evident that the earnest 
activities of the film Union will bring 
substantial repercussions to bear on the 
Korean film industry. Overtime 
allowances, regional work allowances, 
and various insurance schemes will be 
enforced, with overall wage levels defi- 
nitely increasing as a result. All in all, 
from July 1, when the agreement 
between the Union and the Producers’ 
Association takes effect, considerable 
chaos is expected in the industry. It is 
evident that the full-scale activities of 
the Union will bring about an overall 
increase in production costs. However, 
as a response to this, pre-production 
will be enhanced so that shooting is able 
to be completed to schedule, and more 
effective controls over manpower and 
cost will be taken. Ultimately, the 
Union’s activities should contribute to 
the rationalization of Korea’s film pro- 
duction systems. 


MOON Seok 
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FEATURE 2 Review of Korean Films in 2006 


Creating New Possibilities 


Through Risk- Taking 





The Korean film industry in 2006 can- 
not be properly discussed without an 


appreciation of the size of the industry. 
Having released more than one hundred 
films in one year, the domestic film 
industry exhibited great signs of expan- 
sion. Side effects and concerns of this 
were also raised. The monopoly and oli- 
gopoly behavior of distribution arrange- 
ments, and the weakening of the box 
office success per film both signaled a 
forthcoming contraction in investment. 
As films produced by contracts are reck- 
lessly mass-produced, most failed to 
demonstrate anything significant in the 
quantitative increase in production. 
However, Korean films remain risky in 
2006. One of the biggest issues in the 
recent Korean film industry environ- 
ment is how it attracts more than ten 
million audience members at the box 
office. Given the total population of little 
over 49 million in Korea, it is unprece- 
dented that more than ten million peo- 
ple saw any given film. 

Director KANG Woo-suk’s <Silmido> 
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and Director KANG Je gyu’s 
<Tae-guk-gi> both attracted more than 
ten million audience members, generat- 
ing several issues along the way. For the 
past few years, most blockbusters have 
been screened at national cinemas that 
either directly deal with, or, indeed, set 
up, a national division ideology as a 
background. 


The rash of meaningful debut 
films by young directors 


In 2006, we again had two block- 
busters drawing in excess of ten million 
audience members. The blockbuster in 
the first half of the year, Director LEE 
Joon-ik’s <King and the Clown> was set 
during the rule of King Yeonsan of the 
Joseon Dynasty, writing a virtual history 
with a group of clowns. Attracting more 
than ten million audience members in 
the second half of the year, Director 
BONG Joon-ho’s <The Host> is a SF 
film dealing with the drama of one fam- 
ily fighting against a monster living 


along the Han River. These two block- 
busters were not those films that were 
highly anticipated before release. 
Without starring any known actors, 
<King and the Clown> rose to the top of 
the box office chart by gradually expand- 
ing its distribution, a rare case. Despite 
the star power of director Bong, <The 
Host> was also a new adventure for the 
Korean film industry, because its pro- 
ducers had to inject more than the half 
of the production budget in CG. 

Consequently, the box office successes 
of these two films were meaningful. 
During the time of a reckless expansion 
in the quantity, the success of the two 
more experimental films indicates a 
number of things. Their cultural influ- 
ences are significant. The original of 
<King and the Clown>, a play called ‘YY ; 
‘Yi’ was presented again on the stage, 
and also reproduced as a musical called 
<King and the Clown>. 

In addition, filmgoers emerged from 
2006 with a more accepting view of 
homosexuality, an issue touched on in 


the film. Director LEESONG Hee-il’s 
<No Regret>, which opened at the end 
of 2006, was a serious gay film made by 
a gay director, and attracted a great deal 
of social interest and box office success, 
signaling a new direction for Korean 
films in the future. Although the film’s 
excessive melodrama which reminded us 
of Fassbinder’s work was not particu- 
larly refreshing, <No Regret> neverthe- 
less occupies a valid place in the Korean 
film industry. 

The success of <The Host> broadened 
the scope of genre films, and helped 
audiences understand and accept 
sub-cultural genres such as SF. A rash of 
young directors launched themselves 
into the film market with thrillers and 
horror films. Even though most of these 
were not well received by critics or audi- 
ence members, it remains significant 
that young directors were able to make 
an attempt at the industry with debut 
films. Directors LEE Hae-young and 
LEE Hae-jun’s <Like A Virgin>, Director 
II Ha’s <Bewitching Attraction>, 
Director LEE Jeong-beom’s <Cruel 
Winter Blues>, Director JEON Gye soo’s 
<Midnight Ballad for Ghost Theater>, 
Director CHO Chang-ho’s <The Peter 
Pan Formula>, and Director KIM 
Young-nam’s <Don’t Look Back> have 
established an environment of new 
genre and auteur films. 

Most of these films did not gross a lot 
of money at the box office due to their 
small budgets and inadequate PR, but 
they are the fruits of the Korean film 
industry in 2006. Although not a feature 
debut, Director KIM Tae-yong’s <Family 
Ties> received the greatest critical 
acclaim. KIM uniquely connected three 
episodes in the film, creating a clearly 
different kind of family film from more 
conventional examples. Through the for- 
mat of the three episodes, KIM repeat- 
edly illustrated that a family is not some- 
thing that must inevitably exist, but 
something that is produced as accidental 
relationships develop. 


The emergence of auteurism, 
and the expansion of the genre 
horizon 


In 2006, we saw new films from two 


representative authors. Director HONG 
Sangsoo pushed further his format of 
narration through repetitions, which he 
had shown examples of in <Conte de 
Cinema>, <Turning Gate>, and <Virgin 
Stripped Bare By Her Bachelors>. 
<Woman On The Beach> is a search for 
fantasies and the possibility of salvation 
through repeated 
Externally, the casting of comeback 


relationships. 


superstar KO Hyun-joung attracted 
much of the publicity surrounding the 
film. 

Director KIM Ki-duk’s <Time> pre- 
sented a psychological drama about 
lovers, set against a backdrop of plastic 
surgeries, demonstrating a deeper inter- 
nalization of his film world. However, 
KIM was in the spotlight this year in 
Korean society because of something 
outside the cinema. KIM caused a con- 
troversy with his critical remarks about 
Korea’s film culture. HONG’s casting 
strategy and KIM’s remarks appear to 
have been desperate appeals to the cur- 
rent Korean film culture and to audi- 
ences. Nonetheless, these directors 
failed to attract great audience numbers, 
and both experienced the fallout from 
the gap between critical interest and 
commercial reality. This serves as a clear 
answer from the general public to these 
directors’ more experimental styles. 

One of the most popular issues to have 
emerged in the Korean film industry was 
that regarding action films that focused 
heavily on male audiences. JANG Jin’s 
<Righteous Ties>, CHOI Ho’s <Bloody 
Tie>, YOO Ha’s <A Dirty Carnival>, and 
RYOO Seung-wan’s <The City of 
Violence>, as well as young directors’ 
<Running Wild>, <Les Formidables>, 
<Cruel Winter Blues>, and <Sunflower> 
created an enormous genre, and led to 
discussions on the so-called ‘Jopok films 
(gangster films)’ that specifically target 
male audiences in Korea. 

By forcing these discussions about 
previous male audience films, these 
titles did not simply explore exaggerated 
forms of masculinity, but embraced 
maternal love, displaying a quick change 
among popular films. Additionally, 
another noticeable trend was the begin- 
ning of the emergence of musicals. 
Recently, for the last several years, for- 





eign musical blockbusters have been 


released in the Korean popular culture 
market. This raised the interest among 
domestic film industry figures, leading 
to the production of films such as 
<Dasepo Naughty Girls> and <The Fox 
Family>, as well as Director JEON 
Kye-soo’s <Midnight Ballad for Ghost 
Theater>. Other than <Midnight Ballad 
for Ghost Theater>, most musicals were 
criticized for their incompleteness, but 
proved worthy as another of the film 
industry’s search to keep in step with 
trends in popular culture. The Korean 
film industry’s vitality and ceaseless pur- 
suit of new things is surely a healthy 
thing. 

The possibilities created by this vitality 
were opened by a number of documen- 
taries that screened in theaters. Director 
LEE Chang-jae’s <Between>, about the 
life of a Korean spirit medium that was 
suffering complications between her 
God and her human life, and a soccer 
documentary from producer/director IM 
Yu-cheol, <Bisang>, both dealt with life 
directions, themes previous feature doc- 
umentaries did not address. They spoke 
to the clear need among audiences for a 
greater variety of films. 


LEE Sang-yong 
Film Critic 
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Box Office Hit of 2006 


CHO! Dong-hoon’'s <Tazza: The High Rollers> 


Director CHOI Dong-hoon’s second fea- 
ture-length film, <Tazza: The High Rollers> 
is the screen adaptation of HEO 
Yeong-man’s original comic book, widely 
known across Korean society. The sweep- 
ing box office success of the film has estab- 
lished a trend in the industry of adapting 
HEO’s comic books. From the original 
series’ four parts, <Tazza: The High 
Rollers> has adapted only Part 1, ‘Jirisan 
Fodder-Chopper’,, running along the lines of 
a typical gambling film. A furniture factory 
worker, Goni (CHO Seung-Woo), joins a 
flower-card round at one corner of the fac- 
tory. He manages to lose everything, includ- 
ing his sister's divorce settlement. However, 
as time goes by, Goni realizes that the card 
round was a fraudulent gambling joint, 
orchestrated by PARK Mu-sik. After having 
moved out of his house, Goni meets a leg- 
endary flower-card master, Mr. PYEONG 
(BAEK Yoon-sik), and learns the gambling 
techniques as he shuffles around from one 


flower-card game to another. Touring a 
number of small towns with Mr. PYEONG, 
Goni establishes a solid reputation as a 
flower-card player, ultimately getting sucked 
into the cruel world of cruel gambling and 
fraud. He then meets Madame JUNG (KIM 
Hye-soo), a game designer known as the, 
‘Flower of the Gambling Joint.’ 

The title of this film, <Tazza: The High 
Rollers> corresponds to ‘master of flower 
cards,’ a popular Korean gambling game. 
Like all gambling games, the life of the taz- 
zas is lined with a get-rich-quick fever, fraud, 
and trickery. As his life becomes ever more 
colorful, Goni also faces increasingly more 
threatening situations. Treated as a micro- 
cosm of life, the world of gambling starkly 
demonstrates life’s many characters. From 
PARK Mu-sik’s shams to Mr. PYEONG’s 
romantic games, completely detached from 
the mundane realities of normal life, to the 
young Goni’s senseless playing, right up to 
Madame JUNG’s vibrant deceitfulness, peo- 


Discovery of New Talent in 2006 


KIM Tae-yong’s <Family Ties> 


<Family Ties> received consistent support 
from critics, but failed at the box office. 
Director CHUNG Yoon-chul said, ‘This film 
has the strengths of a popular film that 
<Blossom Again> lacked. | think it will do 
well at the box office.’ <Blossom Again> was 
a story that stretched along a straight narra- 
tive path, alarming audiences with a struc- 
ture misunderstood as a series of recollec- 
tion scenes. This resulted in its rejection 
rather than the desired response of cathar- 
sis, leading to poor performances at the box 
office. <Family Ties> depicts two different 
stories running in parallel, eventually leading 
to a point essentially identical in purpose, of 
the straightforward narrative film, proposing 
a twist in the plot. After telling the stories of 
two families with different histories, the film 
matches a boy and a girl of the next genera- 
tion from each family as a couple, rounding 
out a circle of certain fate. 

Unlike its confident director, few expected 
this film to do well at the box office. When it 
opened, the distributor of this film must have 
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been disappointed, because it opened along- 
side <Mission Impossible 3> and <The Da 
Vinci Code>. <Family Ties> adopted a struc- 
ture that centrifugally spread and swarmed 
back to the center, subtly preparing audi- 
ences for a delightful ending that suggested 
that everything was a kind of fantasy, in a 
comedic manner. However, this timid and 
friendly device enraged audiences who had 
already endured an emotional disparity 
before reaching the end. In choosing ‘family,’ 
a subject dealt with ad nauseam on TV, the 
producers’ solution to the potential tedium 
was to deliver a different spatial insight - turn- 
ing non-film spaces, such as a small living 
room and the floor, into something to watch. 
This solution failed to work for the public. 
<Family Ties> does manage to create 
rather shocking images inside an ordinary 
house, one filled with inquisitive family 
affairs. There is a moment when the charac- 
ters are painfully sympathetic toward each 
other. This is, however, far from a moment 
of conventional reconciliation. The film does 





ple sucked into gambling post their own 
unique colors. Compared with the original 
comics, the film reveals fewer gambling 
techniques, but remains faithful to the life 
dramas. With its strong line up of charac- 
ters, <Tazza: The High Rollers> opened on 
Chuseok, a traditional Korean holiday, and 
scooped the box office charts. Followed by 
<The Big Swindle>, in which he restructured 
Hollywood’s crime thriller in a Korean way, 
CHOI Dong-Hoon’s success with <Tazza: 
The High Rollers> has proved his incredible 
skill in cleverly translating an American film 
genre for Korean audiences. It is not a par- 
ticularly refreshing attempt, but is definitely a 
fully profound ‘card’ among popular Korean 
film market trends, where thrillers and the 
‘gambling’ genre remain under-explored. 
LEE Sang-yong Film Critic 





not depict a story about people who give 
and receive safe affection within respectable 
traditional family paradigms. It is, rather, a 
brave attempt to redefine the relationships 
between people who have to uncomfortably 
accept each other on the surface when 
within a family milieu. It was a unique effort 
in a country renowned for its family tradi- 
tions and a society rooted firmly to premod- 
ern notions of blood ties. Director KIM 
Tae-yong closely follows the characters in 
their shabby spaces in an uncompromising, 
intrusive hand-held manner. Despite its fail- 
ure at the box office, <Family Ties> was a 
great adventure in trying to shoot the excep- 
tions in life which pretend to be fantasy 
when the majority of Korean films still try to 
portray what is essentially fantasy. 

KIM Young-jin Film Critic 


Indie Docus Take off 


<Bisang> & <Between> Show Strong Results at the Box Office 





ome people suggest that these are 
perhaps regular documentary 
watchers. Common prejudices 
towards documentaries - that they are 
strange films only available at film festi- 





vals - is slowly disappearing. 


At the end of last year, in a spaghetti 
restaurant in Seoul, two young-looking 
women in their early 20’s were talking 
about soccer at a nearby table. I assume 
that two doses of World Cup Fever had 
changed Korean women’s attitudes to 
soccer forever. I also assumed the 
women would eventually start talking 
about the English Premier League, 
where PARK Ji-sung plays. But, they did 
not mention Manchester United or the 
thighs of Cristiano Ronaldo. Instead, 
their conversation focused on Incheon 
United and the film, <Bisang>. 

The popularity of <Bisang> should not 
have been unexpected. Interest is 
directly measured in numbers. 
<Bisang>, released last December, 
attracted 25,400 audience members 
after a three-week first run, recording 
unprecedented success for a documen- 
tary. Following its long-run screening in 
the three theaters of Film Forum and 


<Between> 


CGV Incheon-Gyeyang, requests from 
regional audiences poured in from soc- 
cer fans and film buffs alike. The produc- 
tion company, Emotion Pictures, will 
push forward with its regional release 
expansion plans. LIM Jae-chul, the CEO 
of Emotion Pictures said, ‘There are no 
Korean films about soccer. Passionate 
reactions from soccer fans created a sen- 
sation. High scores on the Internet and 
film boards are also regarded as evi- 
dence of this film’s popularity.’ 


Audiences are changing 


Clearly, the success of <Bisang> was 
not merely a reaction to strange subject 
matter. Last year, <Between>, which 
dealt with the lives of shamanists 
attracted 25,000 audience members. 
Before that, <Repatriation> by KIM 
Dong-won brought 23,000 people to 
screens. Some people suggest that these 
are perhaps regular documentary watch- 
ers. Of course, this cannot be the full 
story. It does appear that people’s biases 
against watching documentaries at the- 
aters has changed, as evinced by the suc- 
cess of <Medium - Reconciliation 
Between the Living and the Dead> in 


Korean Independent Films 


2003. Director LEE Chang-jae of 
<Between> said, ‘I myself was surprised 
at the audience numbers and the reac- 
tions on the Internet’. Shamanist, LEE 
Hae-kyung, added that not an insignifi- 
cant number of people went to visit her 
after watching the documentary. 

From where does this recent docu- 
mentary fever stem? Presenting subjects 
that people find interesting is part of the 
answer, but documentary production 
teams have different views. Director IM 
Yoo-chul said ‘In <Between>, they made 
a fresh attempt at using fiction narrative 
angles and cuts in a documentary. In the 
future, more people will go to theaters to 
watch documentaries made with 
high-definition HD’. The will-power of 
small independent theaters helped 
achieve this success. Thanks to these 
theaters, common prejudices towards 
documentaries - that they are strange 
films only available at film festivals - is 
slowly disappearing. Korean documen- 
taries are at the crossroads. 

LEE Young-jin 
CINE 21 
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KOFIC congratulates the following 


pT Tt ited 





on their selection 
to the 57 Berlin International Film Festival 


Hyazgar (Desert Dream) ZHANG Lu 
I'm a Cyborg, but that's OK PARK Chan-wook 


Dasepo Naughty Girls E.J-yong 
No Regret LEESONG Hee-il 
Woman on the Beach HONG Sangsoo 


lce Bar YEO In-gwang 
Like a Virgin LEE Hae-young, LEE Hae-jun 


Ad Lib Night LEE Yoon-ki 


Find out more about Korean films at KOFIC stand #7 aire 
in Martin-Gropius-Bau or www.kofic.or.kr/english 
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